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EDITORIALS 


Chinese graduate student has withdrawn 
from the University of Michigan as a pro- 
test against the presentation by the stu- 
dent body of a comic opera which pre- 
ridiculous travesties of certain serious 
phases of Chinese life. Not having seen the work 
of art in question we are unable to pass an ex- 
pert opinion on its merits; but the descriptions 
seem to indicate that it is a worthy successor to 
other examples of that Neanderthal humor so 
dear to the American undergraduate. The 
Chinese objector cites the misrepresentations of 
social custom and of the character of Buddhist 
religious communities. He says: “The Buddhist 
monk, who is in this instance pictured as a blood- 
thirsty monster, would not harm an ant or per- 
mit a fly to be killed.” Evidently there was quite 
a lot of slapstick stuff particularly offensive to 
the Chinese temperament. The blame is laid up- 
on the faculty rather than upon the students. It 
is quite probable that our guest has taken the 
matter too seriously. The undergraduate idea of 
satire suggests the playfulness of a delicate kick 
from a mule. Unfortunately, in this a large 
majority of playgoers in America side with the 
students. Surely in Michigan there could be no 
hint of a sinister intent. The Chinese setting 
was mostly likely an accident. Yet here is an- 
other example of our curious and seemingly in- 
curable provincialism. We are so dirt ignorant of 
things outside ourselves that we don’t know when 
we are seriously offending sensitive guests in our 
midst. One can imagine the terrible squawk that 
would go up from an American group in China 
if the shoe were on the other fcot. Pray God 
that He may dissipate our denseness and lead us 
into the kingdom of elementary good manners! 





sents 


EAN Pound of the Harvard Law School 
has declined the distinctive honor of the 
presidency of the University of Wisconsin 
in order to remain a teacher of law and a 

student of jurisprudence. Of course, college presi- 

dents are necessary—we could not have colleges 
without them, but we feel a jealous twinge when- 
ever the ranks of the scholars are depleted to pro- 
vide a university administrator. The circum- 
stances of American life have decreed that the 
highest distinctions and the handsomest emolu- 





VoL. 42. No. 7 
ments usually go with executive positions. The 
man who pulls the strings gets the glory. Far 


be it from us to deprive him of any single ray of 
that glory provided he pulls those strings wisely 
and well. What we plead for is a recognition of 
the deplorable poverty of our ideas of rewarding 
scholarship. We seem to think that high achieve- 
ment in this field can be adequately recognized 
only by killing the scholar beneath a load of 
executive responsibility. “They order such things 
better in France.” We need to remember that 
there have been places where scholarship has been 
directly rewarded and that there are other ways 
of regarding distinction. As the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin justly says: “In choosing to remain at 
his present post Dean Pound has exalted his voca- 
tion.” In effect, he proclaims by his act that the 
post of teacher and investigator may claim rank 
not beneath but on a par with the high position 


of administrator of one of our most distinguished 
universities. 





% ry NCE more we are face to face with the 
&Q obscene. Books, magazines, and plays 
Ess that have outraged decency and violated 

our laws are being called to account all 
over the land. Fashions change strangely in this 
field. For example, there was a time when a 
prudery regarding the display of the human form 
that would seem very strange to us now existed 
beside a freedom in the use of coarse language 
that would give us the shivers now—which 
would be “going some,” we readily admit. After 
all, the shock is the thing. The success of our en- 
terprising purveyors of naughtiness is due largely 
to the fact that our still too modest reticence con- 
tinues to produce shockable people. We make 
this statement fearlessly in the face of our 
modern progressive youth who think they have 
torn the veil from the ultimate secret of life; brave 
kids they are, but “they don’t know the half of 
it.” Look where they pick up their information. 
Parents, teachers, and even the family physician 
are ill-equipped and naturally hesitant. There- 
fore, this knowledge, seemingly so adequate, 
comes from such authoritative sources as erotic 
novels, school and college companions, sur- 
reptitious literature, and a few radical reformers 
of puritanism. Our slogan seems to be, any 
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source but a clean source. There is no excuse for 
the purveyors: more power to the arm of the law. 
But what is our excuse—we who send our youth 
out among these wide temptations of a strange 
era with nothing but our fears to protect them. 
A non-shockable generation would be poor pick- 
ing for the venders of vice. 


NE of the ideas which we need to be rid 

of is that praying is not fun. Where 
the student has cast out prayer as an 
antiquated practice, no longer useful in 
an age of enlightenment, it is because he has 
lost the art of prayer—if, indeed, he ever did 
possess it. Prayer undertaken as a stern duty in 
late hours of fatigue, and consisting in a few 
requests sent God-ward, is a travesty. But, when 
we assume that God our Father is back of the 
whole of life and that each of us is a real taber- 
nacle of His Holy Spirit, then ours becomes the 
thrilling privilege to find out what God is about, 
what His plans are and how we can fit into them. 
What largeness and daring does our adventures 
of communion with the Father then 
Prayer is then an experience which we must have 
all the day long. 

An English prophet—Canon Dwelly of Liver- 
pool—has just been about among some of our col- 
leges preaching the prayer message. He is one of 
those distinctive men, like Studdert-Kennedy, 
whom the Church and his friends have not 
hemmed around with conventions and cautions but 
to whom they have virtually said: “Yours is a 
great message. Study it. Experience it. Preach 
it in your own way.” The other day we heard this 
man telling a band of students about the joys 
of his own Christian faith, which had its center 
in free communion with the Father. They listened, 
they waited, they asked questions and they fol- 
lowed him around the city, because he believed in 
God, because he loved to talk with God, and because 
life was good and rich and ever beautiful. They 
hungered for the same transforming experience 
which could put his smile upon their faces. We 
and they will find the answer when we have learn- 
ed, in a large and free way, to “pray without 
ceasing.” 





possess ! 


Foreign Students and the 
American Home 


BOUT six years ago there came out of Asia 
a student, seeking a technical training in 
America. His self-confessed motive was 
to get an education so as to have “an 

upper hand over others.” A few months ago he 

returned home with an engineering degree and 
two years of practical experience in several large 
industrial plants in this country. But he took 
back to his homeland something more than his 
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technical training. He received through friend- 
ship with Americans ‘“‘a glimpse of the true goal 
of life which is to develop one _ spiritual life 
through Jesus.” It was at a summer conference 
that he made the final decision to “join the Chris- 
tian family” and was baptized. 

How he came to this decision is related in a 
letter written after his return home. It was not 
a creed, a sermon nor a book which first stirred 
this man of Asia from what he calls “‘passive in- 
difference” to ‘‘active inquisitiveness” and finally 
Christian decision. In a New England city an 
American family invited him to make their home 
his home while in this country. They did not in- 
vite him only once to sit at their dinner table but 
they made him feel like one of the family group 
with freedom to call whenever he felt like being 
with friends. Writing about this family, he says: 

“Truly good people were they, living in a home where 
love glows with equal intensity as the family fire and radi- 
ates warmth and joy to the lonely heart of a stranger. 
One from a foreign race I was, it did not take them long 
to convert me into their ‘Buddy II.’ This started me 
thinking and questioning why they should be so friendly 
to me, a ‘heathen Chinese.’ Later with my increased 
knowledge of their religion, it gradually dawned upon me 
that it was Jesus who taught them to recognize my per- 
sonality and to make my life abundant.” 


Thus to the student from Asia was revealed 
the Christian way of life. He goes to his home- 
land as an engineer and in his work there will be a 
radiation of the love which has its center in an 
American home. It may be that this young en- 
gineer will do more for his country and for the 
Christian cause than many missionaries sent out 
from America could do. If he does, it will be 
because a simple American home gave of its love 
to one who was lonely and a stranger. 

There can be no greater tribute to the Stu- 
dent Christian Association Movement than to say 
that it is usually through this organization that 
the students from other lands first look for friend- 
ly help. Usually he finds it. When he does not, 
it is the exception and not the rule. But it is 
doubtful if in all this country there is any Stu- 
dent Association doing all that could be done to 
relate students from other lands to American 
homes. What is needed is not the home which 
invites a group of foreign students for a meal, but 
a home which sees a foreign student as an indivi- 
dual, personally needing the interpretation of 
Christianity which only the home can give. Homes 
are needed which will give to some foreign stu- 
dent a continuous and informal welcome. Such 
hospitality is not easy to find, but the Student 
Association which does not find such home for 
students from other lands is doing less than should 
be done for those who come to our colleges from 
the far corners of the world. 

EDWARD H. LOCKWOOD, 


Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Ameng Foreign Students. 
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Pyschology and Religion 
By Henry Balmforth 
Can Religion Be Explained By Psychology? 


. must . . . . face the _ psycho- 
logical argument, the most radical and, 
to-day, the most weighty of the argu- 
ments against the reality of religious 
experience. This argument, broadly 
considered, is twofold. The thesis of the critics 
is that religious experience is wholly self-gener- 
ated by the human mind, is therefore illusory in 
its supposed dependence on an ‘external’ sourc:, 
God, and has no reference whatever to any non- 
human reality. First, the older sceptic, with his 
now old-fashioned rationalist psychology, tells us 
it must be so; then some exponents of the ‘new 
psychology,’ represented for us by Jung, tell us 
that it is so. Both would see in the self contra- 
dictory and anti-social quality which they discover 
in religion, and which we have been discussing, 
the natural outcome of the fundamental quality 
of religion—that it is pure illusion; illusion in 
fact, being due to observed phantasy-making or 
suggestion of one kind or another, and illusion by 
logical necessity, owing to the limitations of the 
human mind. We have two questions to consider, 
a question of fact and a question of logic or 
philosophy. In this article we shall concern our- 
selves with the first, the question of fact. We 
have to ask ourselves, is psychology able to show 
that religious experience is illusory? To do this, 
it is necessary to look somewhat closely at the 
relation between psychology and religion. 





What is psychology, whether in its older form, 
when it concerned itself mainly with cognitive 
and effective processes, or in its newer form, now 
that the instincts and the unconscious loom large 
in the psychologist’s mind? Curiously enough, 
there seems to be no general agreement about the 
reply to this question. In ordinary talk we speak 
of psychology as a science, but it does not seem 
possible as yet to answer with assurance that it 
is a recognized branch of physical science. The 
chemist or the zoologist would probably feel some 
hesitation in giving that answer. The study as 
a whole is in such a fluid and amorphous condi- 
tion that the precise and concrete procedures of 
physical science seem hardly to have established 
themselves comfortably within it: and, indeed, 
doubts may be and are raised whether the sub- 
ject-matter of psychology is intrinsically such 
that any precision of this sort is possible. Again 
psychology seems to some of its exponents to be 


NOTE : This is an excerpt from an important essay in the philos- 
ophy of religion whicn Doran is bringing out. 


nearer to philosophy than to science, or to occupy 
a border-line position between the two, and they 


would not agree that psychology can ever be 
wholly assimilated to the physical sciences 
- 2 Again, in the literal sense of the 


words, the psychologists do not seem to be quite 
sure what they are talking about; for is it ‘mind,’ 
‘consciousness’ or ‘behavior’ which is the subject- 
matter of psychology? There is no _ settled 
answer. 


Psychology As a Natural Science 


On the whole, however, we may assume provis- 
ionally that the modern psychologist regards his 
subject definitely as a natural science in making, 
and seeks to establish it on the same footing as, 
say, physiology. Each desires to describe a more 
or less artifically delimited group of observable 
phenomena, and to use for that purpose the re- 
cognized scientific procedures of minutely care- 
ful observation, experiment and generalization. 
In aim and method most modern psychologists 
seem to be natural scientists, though their sub- 
ject may not yet be admitted to the status of a 
natural science. Psychology then, we will con- 
clude, essays to be the natural history of the 
‘psyche,’ the science of mental states and proces- 
ses, conscious and subconscious and unconscious, 
and of ‘behavior’ in animate beings. If this is 
roughly a true conception of psychology, and at 
least it seems to be the most usual idea among 
psychologists themselves, we know where we are 
sufficiently well to talk about psychology in rela- 
tion to other aspects of human life. 

Here we are concerned with its relation to 
religion. Clearly the mental processes of the relig- 
ious man will be an entirely legitimate subject 
for psychological inquiry, and an exact and careful 
account of such processes, so far as they admit of 
observation and generalization, must be gratefully 
received by all interested in religion. In this de- 
partment psychology’s function will be to deseribe 
such psychic facts and processes as can be observ- 
ed in conversion, religious conviction, penitence, 
the sense of sin or of redemption, mystical states 
and so on. Also, proceeding genetically, it must 
trace the history and observable conditions of 
such psychic states. For instance, it finds that 
rites and ceremonies, things that men do, pre- 
cede theologies, things that men believe; it notes 
that religious beliefs emerge under certain condi- 
tions, vary with various temperaments, cultures, 
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ages and countries: it records these various be- 
liefs, and watches the mental processes and be- 
havior of their holders: it groups them under 
heads, and looks for further illustration to justify, 
or alternately to enlarge and improve, its grouy- 
ing. All this is the purely scientific investigation 
of observable phenomena along the familiar lines 
of a natural science. And it is most valuable and 
illuminating, even though at times its dispassion- 
ate probings into human souls provoke in non- 
scientifically minded people the same kind of 
revulsion that surgical work often produces. 

The revulsion is natural enough,especially since 
the modern analytical psychologist finds himself 
bound to stress the great importance cf the sexual 
instinct and its often very disreputable workings. 
But the attempt sometimes made to foreclose 
scientific investigation on this account is wholly 
unworthy and discreditable. 


The Limits of Descriptive Science 


But when we have got our psychological science 
and attained our generalizations—which it should 
be always remembered are at present very un- 


certain and precarious—what of it? We have 
settled nothing by mere description of facts. The 


further question is still to be raised. What do 
these facts mean? Religion, manifested in such 
and such observed phenomena, is of such and such 
a kind; but what is the value which we are to at- 
tach to these observed beliefs, mind processes and 
practices? Obviously that is not the same ques- 
tion as confronted the psychological scientist at 
the outset of his inquiry. It is a totally different 
question, and on a different plane. We have 
changed our view-point altogether. We no longer 
ask, What are the facts? We ask, What is the 
value of these facts? 

Now it cannot be too often insisted, so it seems, 
that this is not a psychological question at all, 
and that psychology, if it works till the end of 
time, can never answer it. Psychology, being a 
natural science, can say, ‘Here are certain beliefs, 
attitudes, emotions and other psychic phenomena, 
found in certain persons at certain times, under 
certain conditions. I guarantee that they are care- 
fully observed, classified and formulated under 
convenient generalizations.’ Just so chemistry 
says, ‘Here are certain substances which act in 
certain ways, either singly or in combination, ac- 
cording to regular sequences.’ But chemistry 
cannot tell us why these substances are there or 
why they behave in these ways. Boyle’s law of 
gasses tells us how gasses behave in certain condi- 
tions: it does not, and no chemical law ever can, 
tell us why they so act. Or again: “The law of 
gravitation is a brief discription of how every 
particle of matter in the universe is altering its 
motion with reference to every other particle. It 
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does not tell us why particles thus move: it does 
not tell us why the earth describes a certain 
curve round the sun. It simply resumes, in a 
few brief words, the relationships observed be- 
tween a vast range of phenomena.’ In the same 
Way pure psychology cannot tell us why a man 
is converted, or whether his claim to know God 
is true, i.e. has positive logical value. Psychology 
cannot settle the historical problem, Did Jesus 
Christ live or did He not? Nor can it settle the 
theological problem, If He did, was He God In- 
carnate? Nor yet the metaphysical problem, Is 
there a personal God with whom men have to do? 
A psychologist examining religion may say, “This 
phenomenon under investigation—say a man’s 
sense of communion with God in the Blessed 
Sacrament—is a mental fact and therefore comes 
within my scope: I shall treat it like any othe: 
human feeling.” So far he is perfectly right. But 
if he answers that this feeling is not only in the 
man’s consciousness, but also proceeds from that 
man’s psychic mechanisms, and from the asso- 
ciated physical factors, and does not, as is alleged, 
proceed also from divine action; if, that is, he 
claims to be able to tell us why the feeling is 
there, as well as to describe what the feeling is: 
then while he has every right to form an opinion 
of his own—it must be pointed out to him that 
he is no longer in the realm of pure psychology, 
but has strayed into theology or metaphysics 
And he must defend his opinion on _ theological 





or metaphysical grounds. He can tell us what he 
thinks is meant by love, and by that kind of love 
which calls itself ‘Life of God.’ But if he denies 
the existence of the God who is loved, he cannot 
do it as a psychologist. 
deals with mental states and possibly with their 

relation to bodily conditions: and God is not a men- | 
tal state, any more than the baby whom a mother 
loves is a mental state. Imagine a man who says 
that he worships the Snark. One would readily 
agree that such person would do well to see amedi- 
cal psychologist without delay. But why? Not be- 
cause the psychologist as such can say whether 
the Snark exists or is a fit subject for worship 
if it does exist: but because on metaphysical 
grounds we are already certain that the Snark 
does not exist, and because belief in such a being 
as the Snark is antecedently a sign of mental 
derangement. The Snark itself is a matter fer 
the philosopher. 








The Truth Value of Religion Not Reducible 
From Psychology 


- 


When, therefore, eminent psychologists tell us 
that religious experience is a merely human pro- | 
duct of auto-suggestion or the dream phantasy of 
the race, we must ask, Who told you so? For 
psychology itself, in however distinguished hands, 
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can by no possible means tell them so. It deals 
with origins and description of facts, not with 
the truth-value of that which may possibly so 
originate in human minds. We are dealing not 
with a psychological statement, but with a philo- 
sophical statement, i.e., one which, after examin- 
ing the empirical facts collected by the psycholo- 
gist, assigns to them that value on metaphysical 
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grounds. And those who make _ philosophical 
statements must be prepared to give philosophical 
grounds for them. In other words, the whole con- 
ception of a psychological, or indeed any other 
purely scientific, proof that religion is illusory, is 
based on an intellectual confusion, an illegitimate 
leap from origin to validity. 


Can Any Good Come Out 
of Nazareth? 


By Arthur P. Moor 


¢¢ ¥ AMa Sikh,” said the tall, 
turbaned young man 
with 


from Cambridge, 


the rich, calm voice, he 
leaned slightly forward in his 
folding lawn chair and began 


to take his turn in introducing 


as 


himself to the other twenty- 





seven of us who had come to 
the house party. It was a quiet 
summer evening in an old English garden, at 
William Penn’s farm in Buckinghamshire. Two 
hundred paces beyond the barn, which was built 
of Mayflower timbers, stands the Quaker meet- 
ing house, where our seventeenth century fore- 
fathers stole away to worship. Close by, under 
five green mounds, lie William Penn and his 
family. 

Twenty-eight of us had gathered to become ac- 
quainted over a week-end. There was no set pro- 
gram, no formal speeches, no organization spon- 
soring the meeting, no definite announced subjects 
for discussion, no host present, no set time for 
breaking up. We lingered from Friday till 
Wednesday. We came from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, from Germany, India, Burma, South 
America, China, Canada and the United States. 
We were students and lawyers and army officers 
and ministers. Two or three of us had decided 
to have the party and had asked our friends to 
bring their friends. 

“Il am a Sikh,” the bronzed, bearded gentleman 
Was saying, “and as all Sikhs, I was taught to re- 
gard Ged as my father, and all men as brothers. 
When Mr. Ranganathan from Oxford invited me 
to come to this party, I supposed international 
politics or some such thing would be discussed, 
and knowing he would need some one to carry 
his suitcase for him, I consented. 


Arthur P. 


Moor 


NOTE: Mr. Moor was born in the South. He was trained at 
Stetson University and Princeton; was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford in 
1923 and is now State Student Secretary of Virginia. 


“But to my great joy I find that things much 
more important than international politics are in 
the air—religion. I have never read all of the 
New Testament, but a few years ago the governor 
of my province stated as his conviction that the 
only hope for India lay in the wholesale adoption 
of Christianity. And if any man can live four 
years in my country, not as the agent of a propa- 
gandist society, but as a man of public affairs, 
and honestly say that, I am bound, as a citizen, 
to be profoundly interested. 


“In my country we have many races and castes. 
There is often friction between them. Sikhs are 
taught to regard all and treat all as brothers. 
When I came to England, therefore, I was anxious 
to see what more than that Christianity had to 
suggest as a remedy. But when I arrived in Lon- 
don I could not get a room in any of the larger 
hotels because of my color. I am naturally puz- 
zled. I should be grateful if you would enlighten 


” 


me. 

A few months later I sat with an Arab boy 
alone on top of the Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
watching a cool round moon float higher and 
higher over the Nile and the Libyan desert. Khufu 
himself had probably sat in the same spot 4,800 
vears ago, and looked out over the endless rolls 
of sand, as I was looking. I would like to have 
been near, and heard him talk. Cruel he may have 
been; ambitious he certainly was, like Napoleon, 
but his spirit, which, hinted at in that moun- 
tainous pile, has awed the spirits of a hundred 
and fifty generations of men—what of its 
grandeur? 

What if this Egyptian boy by my side could by 
some miracle be transformed into the ancient 
ruler of his forbears, and I could take him back 
to England or America with me! Khufu the Mag- 
nificent! And incognito, to make it more excit- 
ing. What a thrill for all the nation! Tutankha- 
men’s tomb would be nothing. But if I didn’t 
have a house and had to go to a hotel! You see, 
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Khufu was a “Nigger” in our parlance, and un- 
less he came in regal trappings, the hotel question 
would be embarrassing. 

I remembered with a shudder the hideous, dingy 
story that had been poured into my ears eighteen 
months before, by Gindhi Wasif, a modern Egyp- 
tian, whom I had the good fortune to meet in 
Saarow bei Fuerstenwalde, where an ex-Prime 
Minister of Germany was conducting a conference 
for Christian students. Wasif had been made 
Foreign Student Secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in England. It was part of his 
task to arrange hospitality in English homes for 
Indian, Egyptian, and other Oriental students. He 
had been loaded up with introductions to prom- 
inent people all over the country by four church 
councils, representing the Evangelical and Anglo- 
Catholic branches of the Church of England, and 
some Non-Conformist bodies. He worked hard 
for three months, and at the end, upon counting 
up the number of invitations he had been able to 
secure, found three! 


“It isn’t that 1 want somebody to give me a cup 
of tea,” he said. “In fact I’d much rather find 
some one who would come and have tea with me. 
It is that way with most of us. We are not look- 
ing chiefly for entertainment, but we have come 
thousands of miles to the home country of our 
empire, and many of us are expecting to go back 
to serve the government of that empire. Yet here 
we have scarcely any opportunity of seeing the 
best of English family life, which they criticize 
us for not having in India, or Egypt, or of meet- 
ing with people of our own social status. 

“Personally, for instance, I have had to change 
roy boarding place twelve times in one year. 
Either some one would object to my color, in a 
piace which was really fairly respectable, or I 
would find other places intolerable on their own 
account. 


“ar 


They say Easterners are so immoral, and 
dangerous. I know of some who have lost their 
rorals while studying in the west, because the 
only society open to them was the worst. The 
ironical part of it is, that I never knew before 
that color ever made any difference in one’s social 
standing. Otherwise, you know, I could have 
kept myself white,” and pulling up his sleeve he 
showed a forearm nearly as white as my own. 
“Even Anglo-Saxons who live long in the tropics,” 
he continued, “will burn pretty dark in a single 
generation. Yet they scorn us who have endured 
the sun for a few more centuries.” 

Yes, Mahatma Gandhi, perhaps the greatest 
soul alive today, and Rabindranath Tagore, and 
the Sadhu Sundar Singh, and Sarojini Naidu, and 
the King of Egypt are all just “Niggers” from 


NOTE: I do not believe English people are more uncharitable than 
other people. In fact, I really believe that England is one of the most 
nearly Christian of all the countries in the world and certainly has 
much to teach America in regard to spiritual matters.—A. P. M. 
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the standpoint of those enlightened persons who 
have perceived that God’s affection is monopolized 
by people who have been decently bleached and 
faded till the color is all washed out. 

Of course here in America we flatter ourselves 
that we are broadminded and discriminating, and 
that we make a big difference between Indians 
and Negroes, between brown races, and yellow, 
and black. The Negro, we say, is of course th. 
inferior race, as is proved by the thick lips, broad 
nose, and kinky hair. 

Yet, in Atlanta, where I was born and raised, 
! was struck very forcibly the other day by some 
comparisons between observations at Emory Uni- 
versity and Clark University. I saw a white stu- 
dent, a fine, keen, enthusiastic, alert fellow, with 
lips much thicker than many of the Negro stu- 
cents at Clark. And there are excellent reasons 
for believing that particular white student to be 
anything but a low form of life. We might say 
his lips signify a warm, affectionate, and some- 
what emotional nature. But these attributes are 
admitted within the pale of quite respectable 
society. 

I saw Negroes with slender noses and high fore- 
heads, which did not slant backward at nearly 
so acute an angle as did the foreheads of some 
white students. Their speech, manners, and bear- 
ing were about the same. It is true, I was unable 
to find a white student with woolly hair, though 
some had hair which was very curly, and a very 
considerable number of women students seen at 
other Atlanta colleges, not fortunate .enough to 
have hair which wrinkled and twisted up natur- 
ally, had gone to some trouble and expense to 
secure a permanent wave. Their skins may have 
been as dark as holly wood or maple, or pine, but 
there was sufficient difference for them to view 
with dismay their sisters, who, with richer hues 
of walnut, mahogany, or ebony, had the intoler- 
able added blessing of naturally curly hair! 


But of course our real reasons for despising 
Negroes have nothing to do with their physical 
characteristics. We have regarded them for a few 
generations as the “upper” classes of England re- 
gard the “servant class.” They were slaves, and 
often illiterate to boot. The difference between 
cultural levels of masters and servants made 
social intermingling as impossible between 
white masters and black servants as it does be- 
tween white masters and white servants, or be- 
tween black masters and black servants, where 
an equal cultural difference exists. 

We call the English “class system” a very snob- 
bish affair, with its rather rigid stratifications into 
working class, servant class, shopkeeper, lodging 
house and hotel proprietor, academic, and profes- 
sional groups; and we criticize it glibly, especially 
if we have not lived in England more than a few 
weeks, yet it is nothing more nor less than the 
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crystalization at several points of tendencies 
which sort out people into social groups else- 
where. College cliques, and “frat and barb” dis- 
tinctions are the same kind of thing. 

But it is one thing to recognize differences of 
taste, means, and ability in particular individuals, 
and a very different one to bottle up whole fam- 
ilies, tribes, nations, and races into airtight com- 
partments. There is no more reason why we 
should think of Booker Washington, Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar, and Coleridge Taylor as “intelligent 
darkies” than that we should label Abraham Lin- 
coln, Alfred Tennyson, or Ignace Paderewski as 
“clever palefaces.”” We shrivel our souls into the 
most contemptible snobs when we patronize great 
human spirits, worthy of our humblest reverence, 
as if they were trained mice or waltzing bears. 

The intermarriage scare need not be so alarm- 
ing. At Oxford the handsomest man I knew was 
a Brahmin, the wittiest a Burmese, the best 
dressed a Chinese, and one of the finest Christians 
a Japanese. I entertained them all at various 
times, and none of them offered to marry my 
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sister! They entertained me at various times, and 
l have never proposed to any of their sisters. I 
might add that I was a member of an American 
college fraternity, and loved my fraternity broth- 
ers with the usual amount of fraternal affection. 
Yet if I had had to marry all their sisters,—!And 
none of them has yet proposed to my sister. In 
fact, when I think of inviting a friend to dinner, 
be he brown, white, pink or blue, it does not occur 
tc me that I should first make sure that he is the 
kind of person I should want a sister to marry. 
Nor upon being invited to a meal by a male friend, 
do I first canvass the female relatives of his en- 
tire household with matrimonial intentions before 
accepting the invitation for a friendly beefsteak 
and discussion of politics and religion! 

When God found human affairs coming to such 
a state of narrowness and selfishness that only 
his coming in person could shock us into thinking, 
he came as a member of a despised race. In the 
Roman Empire, he came as a Jew. If he came to 
America, might he be born in a Negro cabin? 


The New International House 
By David R. Porter 


O begin with an overworn expression, all 
friends of students are divided into two 
classes, those who see _ the vast signifi- 
cance of the presence of foreign stu- 
dents among us and those who do not. 

Of the former there is again a very large class 

composed of those who dream what great and 

friendly things they would like to do for and 
with these friendly visitors and a very small class 
of those whose dream of opportunity has come 
measurably true. The new International House 
in New York is a dream come true. On the oc- 
casion of my recent visit there I found myself 
profoundly grateful that as far as stone and 
equipment goes here is one really worthy effort 
to deal with a momentous opportunity and task. 

For America has a real task on its hands, to 

deal in an adequate Christian way with the 14,000 
foreign students who have flocked to us from 100 
different nations and peoples. A primary Chris- 
tian task. Our Lord’s last great commission was 
that we should go into all the world and make 
disciples of all peoples. In our generation that 
commission still needs heeding; but we face an 
unbelievably great opportunity of world Chris- 
tianization among these “thinking youth” who 
have come to our very doors. It is good to real- 
ize that our last National Council meeting sum- 
moned all the Associations to a more earnest work 
among them. They may be the most effective 
missionaries of tomorrow. 





The International House has quite naturally 
grown out of the Student Association Movement 
in New York. For about fourteen years Harry 
E. Edmonds had been secretary of the Intercol- 
legiate Branch of the Y. M. C. A. and as time 
went on he and Mrs. Edmonds found their work 
among foreign students developing as one of the 
most encouraging departments. Personal work, 
informal teas gradually grew into a regular Sun- 
day night supper, the center of many interests 
of hospitality and friendliness. The Cosmopoli- 
tan Club grew in membership until without break 
it moved over into the new house to carry on its 
activities among a membership of over 800. Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., met one evening with 
these students and at once saw the need of a 
home which he and Mrs. Rockefeller have been 
glad to provide. The total cost of land and the 
entire plant exceeds two and a half million dol- 
lars, a princely gift to help meet what may be 
called a romantic opportunity. 


There are really three sections of the House, a 
wing on Riverside Drive where 125 women stu- 
dents live; a wing on Claremont Avenue with 400 
rooms for men; and a central section with a series 
of artistically furnished reception and club rooms, 
including a gymnasium, cafeteria, bath, and a hall 
seating 1,000. About one-fifth of the members 
are Americans and the House is open to member- 
ship for those who do not need the dormitory pri- 
vileges or cannot yet secure rooms. 
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THE MAIN RECEPTION HALL 


Space does not allow me to tell of the numerous 
weekly events and activities. It is a hive of 
friendly industry. Each major national group 
has its own organized life, electing representa- 
tives also to a central cabinet which acts with 
Mr. Edmonds in general direction of the House. 
The big hall is often used for “national nights” 
and for an annual “candle-lighting ceremony.” It 
is a wholesome sign that the smaller club rooms 
are used much more, for groups of many races 
and many religions—for it is freely available for 
all. The final control of the property is vested in 
a small group which includes the presidents of the 
New York City Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. and 
a representative of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Rockefeller seems to take a deep personal 
interest in this venture, as is not surprising to 
any who knows how eagerly he tries to spend his 
money in fruitful ways. His own vision for the 
House may be gathered from these words: 

“Brotherhood implies understanding, loyalty, 
love, unselfishness, tolerance, helpfulness, and as 
we think over the relation of brotherhood we 
realize that it also includes justice and good will. 
Where, then, these three qualities, justice, good 
will and brotherhood, prevail, it follows as a 
natural result that peace must exist; it cannot be 
otherwise. And since brotherhood includes justice 
and good will, where brotherhood prevails, peace 
must prevail. Therefore, over the door of Inter- 
national House I would write these words, so sim- 


ple but how pregnant with meaning: THAT 
BROTHERHOOD MAY PREVAIL. 
“Prevail where—in the United States? In 


America? But this, we must remember, is Inter- 
national House, the home of all nations; hence the 
meaning is clearly that INTERNATIONAL broth- 
erhood may prevail. That Brotherhood may pre- 
vail THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.” 

It is probably too much to expect that every 
city or university with a large number of foreign 
students could expect as remarkable and costly 
equipment as this. I like to think that good and 
productive work can go forward without any aid 
from buildings—work affecting character and af- 
fecting the life of nations. Yet I cannot but wish 
this beautiful structure and the good work it 
houses may be but a hint of the way men ¢n1 
women of wealth are in the future to make pos- 
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sible among students, native and foreign, far 
more adequate help in both equipment and per- 
sonalities for the cause of Christ. 


Fellowship With 
Foreign Students 


HE term foreigner is rapidly becoming 
antiquated. Even now to the educated 
Christian consciousness there are no 
foreigners in the world. Within the re- 
collection of people now living, every nationality 
was disposed to regard every other with contempt, 
hatred, suspicion, or at best indifference. “The 
brotherhood of man’ was a mere phrase except 
as conceived by poets and a few other idealists. 
Orientals regarded Europeans and Americans as 
little better than dogs; and to Occidentals those 
who lived in the extreme East were “heathen and 
pagans.” Various influences have contributed to 
bring about the change. Christian missions have 
undoubtedly been an important factor. Com- 
mercial and scientific developments, whereby the 
nations have discovered that they have common 
interests, have also had their share in the result. 
If one word be sought to account for the complete 
revolution in this time of international and inter- 
racial regard, that word would probably be 
Acquaintance. We do not often hate the people 
whom we know. 

Whatever the cause, the patent fact is that to- 
day, between the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries sentiments of the most cordial regard are 
often developed. Possibly this is more apparent 
in America than in any other country, because 
streams from every part of the world unite to 
form the great current of our national life; and 
nowhere is this spirit of cordial interchange more 
apparent than in a great university, such as ours, 
to which students come from every quarter of 
the world. Intimate and delightful friendships 
are often formed between ourselves and those 
who come from other lands comparable to those 
that exist between natives of America. 

The importance of this for world-understanding 
and peace cannot be overestimated. In these and 
other ways our university life is making its 
distinct contribution to the coming of a new and 
better day for international relations. I most 
cordially welcome those for whom this bulletin is 
especially prepared to full participation in our 
University life; and I heartily invite them all to 
participation, along with the students from Amer- 
ica, in the effort to make this community a micro- 
cosm of the better world of universal friendship 
that must surely come. 

ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 

President, University of Chicago. 
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The New Life Work Point of View 


By Owen E. Pence 


Il 


HE present task of modern education is 
the development of personality. The de- 
a) mand of the present world situation is 
m) sf that leadership shall be Christian; and 

~ indeed full personality development im- 
plies this. The present task of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association is one of conscious 
cooperation with the administrations in aiding 
students, through such a supplemental volun- 
tary fellowship, to achieve the development of 
creative Christian personality. The test of such 
personality, finally, it is actual conduct in the 
human situation which becomes its more or less 
permanent social adjustment. That is in post- 
collegiate community life. The process of voc1- 
tional adjustment therefore begins at home, be- 
fore college days, extends through college days, 
and lasts on until an appropriate and effective in- 
tegration with the world’s work is made. This 
is one continuous process. The Student Associa- 
tion is interested in this entire process. To be 
interested alone in helping to develop merely good 
men in college in the hope that shadows of that 
goodness will stretch over the rest of life, would 
be mockery. There must be an interest in whether 
or not the student discovers his capacities and 
aptitudes, and then worthily and purposefully 
employs them in accomplishing what society has 
for him to do. 
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Three chief factors among others are involved 
in this process—(1) native ability, (2) emotional 
attitude, and (3) place opportunity. Effective 
life work adjustment implies a coordination of 
these three factors. 

The discovery of this native ability, inherent 
and educable, is perhaps the primary task of edu- 
cation. A technique for this discovery and true 
appraisal is but now in its infancy. Doubtless 
for many years, the capacity articulation of any 
young man with society‘s work will be done 
crudely, by guess, by test and failure or at 
random—even though society pays avery 
heavy price for a_ vocational maladjustment 
which some conservative students place as high as 
fifty per cent. One cannot say how far the Asso- 
Ciations can with their lack of specialists 
and their intermittent voluntary — student 
leadership, in developing a_ scientific tech- 
nique for capacity and aptitude appraisal. Doubt- 
less this must be done rather among the faculties 
than by voluntary societies. But the crying need 
just here explains the Association’s interest and 
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defines a real work they can do. They ean fight 
against a prevalent tendency to segment capacity 
appraisal from motivation and place determina- 
tion. Moreover out of the confusion of false 
“guidance” or the lack of guidance with which 
modern students are oppressed, the Associations 
can make vocal a fair demand for a new leader- 
ship from the college faculties themselves in this 
all-important problem area. 


The second factor, emotional attitude, presents 
in a different way an equally vital challenge to 
the interest of Student Associations. The various 
false philosophies of life work choice, of tyrannies 
as some of them might be called, still cast a cur- 
ious spell over the thinking of many students. 
Here is a work of emancipation to be done. In 
some timely and vivid way the vital and valid 
principles enunciated twelve years ago by 
the Student Association must be rediscovered, 
thought through, and embodied by thousands of 
earnest, seeking students. Just here was a valu- 
able service of the Student Fellowship for Chris- 
tian Life Service in formulating not a new prin- 
ciple or statement but a timely restatement calu- 
lated to awaken fresh thinking. Bringing this 
whole life work question down out of the clouds 
as it were, and spiritualizing its practical implica- 
tions is a distinct task which not only interests 
but compels Association effort on behalf of its 
vast membership and the students of the teeming 
campuses across the land. 

If to develop a sane view of this question is one 
task, to develop an honest reponse is an equally 
important one. Men do not drift into significant 


life-service. There is a place for decision. But 
what is it? What studies of existing occupa- 
tional channels should precede decision? What 


experimentation? What call to courage in some 
lines of work that are especially taxing or per- 
haps even sacrificial, capacity articulation itself 
is almost mechanical; but here is a challenge to 
a constructive employment of the discovered abili- 
ties. The social good must be considered. What 
is the social good? A Christian Association will 
therefore attempt to aid in finding Christian 
evaluations. But these may demand an unselfish 
use of vocational gifts. Therefore an emergency 
variation may be desirable from the rigid capacity 
articulation which mechanical counsel would 
specify. The task of interpreting, in the scheme 
of education, the ultimate authority of the social 
good over private vocational preference, possibly 
is one in which the efforts of a voluntary student 
society may prove a valuable supplement to the 
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message of the curriculum. However, it is likely 
that one’s contribution to the social good will not 
grossly contravene one’s true native capacity. 
Yet it warns us against superficial appraisal. 
The Christian duty of a maximum contribution is 
another similar conception which the Association 
is interested in stressing as a cornerstone in the 
Divine Economy of building a perfect society. 


The third factor, place opportunity, has 
caused, by the accident of birth, a most confus- 
ing issue at the center of the life work problem 
area. It is perhaps to be presumed that in 
principle one’s work is somewhat near to where 
he was born rather than in the neighboring coun- 
try or farthest continent. We are familiar with 
this issue in terms of special needs and appeals 
in the realm of missionary thought. What is 
really implied is the task of working out an ad- 
justment of “place opportunity” in terms of a 
Christian conception of the largest social good. 
Even here the effect of a false decision for a 
contemplated distant social good may cut across 
the same spirit operating among those natives 
to the area of need itself. The entire question 
becomes too involved to analyze further here, but 
suggests that decisions on life work made in 
ignorance of actual place opportunity or time de- 
mand factors, may lead to gross error. In the 
commonest occupations labor supply and demand 
cannot be overlooked, and often an overage or 
shortage of personnel not only justifies and neces- 
sitates temporary transferance of theplaceof work 
but perhaps a permanent avoidance of some lines. 
A student with engineering capacities may think 
twice before pressing on into the engineering pro- 
fession in a branch thought to be crowded. He 
may elect to try some associated line that can 
use his capacites equally well. A student with a 
doctor’s interest may have to decide between 
practicing amid great competition in some city 
that is overcrowded with men as able as he, or 
in a rural of perhaps foreign district meagerly 
provided for, or even he may decide to use this 
genius in an associated line in any of these places. 


Here then his place judgment involves thorough 
study of the supply and demand data of his 
contemplated profession, and a decision of high 
moral weight based on a versatile employment of 
his gifts for the largest social good. In such 
decisions, the Christian Association is interested 
in assisting the student in properly evaluating 
place opportunity and reaching a worthy decision. 
Not to carry this analysis into too 
detail, may we summarize the discussion by 
saying that the life-work problem of students 
involves a personal decision (perhaps often re- 
peated through life) of great moral quality, de- 
pendent upon a sound composite judgment of 
many factors,—ability, need, location, life philo- 
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sophy. In supplying data for this judgment, 
many forces curricular and otherwise unite. The 
distinctive function of the Student Association 
is concerned with the atmosphere and spirit of 
that judgment primarily, and secondarily but no 
less vitally with assuring the availability of the 
necessary data. 
lV 

If we turn to the implications of the foregoing 
analysis for educational movements, agencies and 
voluntary societies, we are impressed at once that 
a unified philosophy of life work adjustment is 
imperative; and that it must pervade the 
academic system as well as the efforts of volun- 
tary societies. We are impressed with the unity 
of the process, completely integrated as it is with 
the whole educational experience. We do not feel, 
therefore, that any voluntary agency can say 
“we will look after the life work problems of 
students”; or that formal education can think “we 
will make a broad offering here, let them take 
what they want; we have no responsibility for 
vocational guidance.”’ The casualty list in broken 
personalities and social misfits is too condemn- 
atory. Moreover, we cannot feel that the life 
work adjustment problem can be adequately met 
by segmentation or separate approaches through 
special interest groups. They may serve a certain 
function as purpose fellowships for mutual stimu- 
lus, but grouping by geography, or type-capacity, 
or mutual interest, or exclusive pledge-statement, 
or consecrational cleavage, cannot, whether taken 
individually or collectively, become the means of 
a worthy illumination and guidance to students in 
this most difficult problem area. Competing 
“movements” with their segmented special ver- 


sions, cannot worthily meet the situation. 
Special placement bureaus, even though they 


serve in the interest of most worthy fields, or of 
tragic needs, cannot be expected to become suit- 
able life-work guidance agencies. 


This is a plea for understanding, for liaison, for 
unity, not only between organizations, but within 
the component parts of the process by which a 
young lad grows into the final life relationship 
which the Divine Economy had for him. The Stu- 
dent Association anxiously awaits and confidently 
expects such harmonizing. 

V 

Concluding then, may we simply list some of 
the controlling principles in the fashion of a 
vocational decalogue? 

1. All worthy work is sacred. 
2. Youth has vecational self-determination. 
3. Finding that form and place of life-service 
in which one’s true capacity, society’s real need, 
and the fullest development of one’s own person- 
ality unite—that is God’s will. 
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4. Life consecration tolerates no geographical 
zoning-system. 

5. The life work process is a unit with educa- 
tion and religion, and may not be separated from 
either without violence. 

6. The Christian life demands the maximum 
service of which one is capable; not merely “doing 
a good turn every day.” 

7. There is a place for personal decision; 
courage is necessary for a high moral decision to 
serve the highest social good. 

8. Education has a primary responsibility in 
the vocational self-discovery of students which 
it may not avoid. 
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9. Youth has a right to demand that it 
receive individual vocational counsel, not in the 
mass or superficially through addresses merely ; 
and that these and formal conference presenta- 
tions respect individual personality by approach- 
ing at the point of youth’s need rather than that 
of agency recruiting propaganda, valid as their 
efforts in proper place may be. 

10. Youthhas good reason toask thatthe Church 
and her associated agencies, including various 
movements, associations, etc., work out a sound, 
unified philosophy of life work adjustment, and 
achieve its integration with the educative pro- 
cess. 


The New Association President 


By Harry Bone 


N “Dangerous Ages” Rose 
Macauley presents an ex- 
tremely independent mem- 


ber of the younger genera- 
tion who, rebelling strenu- 


ously against the attitude of 
her mother in a certain mat- 
ter, capitulates completely be- 
fore her brother’s casual ex- 
pression of the same point of 
view. It is “the authoritative 
voice of youth speaking to 
youth,” explains the writer. 
The easy access of the undergrad to the inner 
citadel of his fellows is coveted in vain by older 
friends, even respected and trusted ones. This 
fact, in view of the plasticity of the student 
years, and the comparatively choice nature of the 
collegiate segment of the population, makes a col- 
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lege man’s influence on_ society’ ultimately 
tremendous. Perhaps he will never again enjoy 


such direct multiplying power for social weal. 
(Reflect critically on that broad claim; it can- 
not be elaborated here.) 


If, in such a situation, there is an organization 
with such a purpose as that of the Association, 
would not a capable man find his cup of op- 
portunity overflowing were he called to be its 
president? Would he not leave to others in 
Nazareth the making of ox yokes and gird him- 
self, humbly but joyfully, for a task not more 
honorable but more immediately imperative? 
Where this consecration of superior ability oc- 
curs Christ is effectively exalted and many per- 


: NOTE: Formerly Chairman, now Alumni Member of the National 
Council of Student Associations. 


plexed and sin-enslaved men find life; indeed 
an entire campus may experience corporate moral 
and spiritual renewal. 

It is not often so. The classic alternative faced 
by the nominating committee is between an over- 
loaded, partially Christianized campus hero and a 
more earnest Christian of not remarkable intel- 
lectual, executive and social talents. For my part, 


after observing not a few instances of each 
philosophy in action, I prefer the passionate 


Christian to the popular prodigy. Election of 
“nersonality” to the presidency means at best, 
a friendly attitude toward the Association on the 
part of the campus, access to certain important 
groups for financial support and attendance at 
meetings, and efficient organization, none of which 
are to be sneered at. The Association will be “on 
the map,” but it is not likely that emancipated, illu- 
mined, empowered personalities will be produced. 
And this, I take it, is the pivotal function of Chris- 
tianity in human scciety. An athlete president re- 
cently announced Bruce Curry’s weeks of meetings 
but attended not one himself. Another failed to 
dismiss two cabinet men who repeatedly cut cab- 
inet meetings. 


Election of the less prominent man makes it 
difficult for the Association to affect vitally the 
main currents of campus life. But the sacrificial 
giving of time may make up for lack of brilliance 
in the matter of organization and there will be a 
possibility of the release of those spiritual en- 
ergies which can dispense with attractive native 
personal traits and social prestige as necessary 
means of grace. Only, of course, if the president 
is really a dynamized Christian and not merely 
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charitably so reputed, as a compensation for his 
other insufficiencies. 

A nominating committee which finds an able 
man who is willing to take Jesus seriously has 
arrived: let them rejoice and thank God. If, 
however, they are put to the difficult alternative 
mentioned above let them trust in spiritual 


The Intercollegian 


forces. But they might profitably inquire into 
what makes such an alternative necessary and 
address themselves to the problem: “Why do the 
outstanding men compete violently for leader- 
ship of the various “student-curricula” while the 
organization representing the Cause of Christ on 
our campus does not challenge them ?” 


Mr. Sherman—An Appreciation 


By James C. Baker 


DO not purpose to attempt a critical re- 
view of Mr. Sherman’s recent volumes, 
but to indicate why I think he is “the 
friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit,” to use one of his own 
favorite quotations from Matthew Arnold. It does 
not matter very much with which volume of his 
published essays you begin, for after one has 
tasted the quality of Mr. Sherman, he will want 
to follow him into his earlier volumes—as well as 
through those just published. He will also doubt- 
less become a regular reader of the leading article 
each week in the Literary Review Mr. 
Sherman is now editing. 





“Books,” 


Why do I speak so enthusiastically? Because | 
think it is an event of first rate importance that 
we have in America today a critic of such moral 
insight, philosophic acumen and literary ability 
as Mr. Sherman possesses. 

It would be easy to quote passages of charming 
or biting wit, unforgetable characterizations of 
persons or events, and to linger over the music of 
great These I leave the reader to dis- 
cover for himself. I am concerned in this brief 
article to speak of the service Mr. Sherman is 
rendering to the moral and spiritual life of our 
day. 


passages. 


I 

Mr. Sherman is a critic who 
“beauty, whether we like it or not, has a heart 
full Art is a “potent force in the 
government of men,” “a vital function of society.” 
He rejects with scorn the theory of “art for art’s 
The great writers have believed in the 
utility of literary expression and those who would 
deny that utility “are profoundly mistaken, both 
in their facts and in their strategy.” To those 
who plead for the emancipation of the arts from 


believes that 


of sery ice,” 


sake.” 


service to truth, morals, and democracy his 

NOTH The author of this interesting article is well known to 
many of o ur readers Besides being University Pastor at the Univer- 
ity of Illinois, Dr. Baker is Chairman of the Advance Program Com- 


answer is that the result is not, as claimed, “a 
disinterested beauty.” “We obtain merely a beauty 
with different interests—serving sensual gratifica- 
tion and propagating the curiously related doc- 
trine that God cares nothing for the Ten Com- 
mandments or for the pure in heart.” 


What then, asks Mr. Sherman in his “Walt 
Whitman,” is the purpose and effect of great 
poetry? Answer: “It is to raise man in the 


midst of his common life above the level of his 
ordinary emotion, by filling him with the senti- 
ment of his importance as a moral being and of 
the greatness of his destiny.” What may we ex- 
pect of our novelists? he asks in his appreciative 
essay on Sinclair Lewis. Answer: “All that we 
may fairly demand of our novelists is 
that they themselves, as observers of the 
spectacle 


human 
should paint their great rep) 
sentative types at a point of view at which th: 
best scceity is at least within their vision.” | 
his recent essay on Conrad, “O Brave Sea Ca 
tain,”’ he insists upon his “moral wisdom” as well 
as his “poetic power” as the secret of his great- 
ness. 

What is the function of the critic? Answer: 
“To secure that the true and the beautiful, and 
not the ugly and the false, may in wider and 
wider circles of appreciation be esteemed to be 
the good.” 

“The point ef view which I advocate,” 


SaVs 


Mr. Sherman, “is not, as it has been ealled, 
moralistic. It is essentially religious.” 
Il. 


I do not know of any one who has written more 
mordant words than Mr. Sherman concerning th: 
appalling overemphasis on sex in our moder 
literature. His essay on the “barbaric natural- 
ism” of Mr. Dreiser is scathing and searching. 
He returns to the theme in all his books. He uses 
all his great powers of biting satire and kee! 
analysis in exposing the popular Freudianism, 
which he calls “the most pestilential of all the 
prevailing winds of doctrine.” He characterizes 
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writers of this school “‘monoptic’’—novelists or 
eritics—because they are “stone blind in one eye.” 
They see only the ugly, the lustful and hateful. 
“They insist that the moral world is so unreal as 
to be virtually non-existent.” 


Seeking the explanation of the wide vogue of 
the “Naturalistic school, Mr. Sherman says, “The 
reason is as clear as daylight: The monoptic or 
naturalistic vision and criticism of life are en- 
joying wide popularity because they are tremend- 
ously flattering to the performance of bad actors; 
they are tremendously flattering to the lazy men 
and women who are out of their part; they confer 
a sense of superiority upon that indolent and in- 
ferior portion of mankind which slips and slumps 
from the great stage which tests a man’s art 
back into the subcoventional formless, unchan- 
nelled turmoil of instincts and passion. 


Mr. Sherman believes that the sex-obsessed 
novelists are themselves administering the anti- 
dote which is needed for their obscenity of speech. 
“They are revealing,” he says with justifiable 
severity, “the stench of a disintegrated person- 
ality which fumes in their books like a last ir- 
reducible hell. Consciously or not, these 
novelists are preparing a counter revolution.” 


Ill 


One of the favorite themes of Mr. Sherman is 
the contrast between a life which moves on the 
surface and one which has interior resources. The 
two essays which illustrate this contrast most 
emphatically are the ones on “Mr. Mencken” and 
“The Shifting Centre of Morality; A Study of 
the Vulgar Tongue.” The superficial life he illus- 
trates in two pictures. The first is of a young 
woman: “She has no soul, the young thing, but 
she trusts that the tailor, the milliner, the boot- 
maker, the manicurist, the hairdresser, and the 
masseuse can give her an equivalent: Wherever 
art can work on her surfaces she is finished.” He 
parallels this in the latter essay with his descrip- 
tion of the young man whose only desire is to put 
up a good front and get by. “The mortality of 
his period has worked upon my hero from with- 
out inward, but has not penetrated far. At the 
center, where the Master should sit, there is a 
space without form and void. He has nothing, 
morally speaking, of hisown. . . He is there- 
fore, in the figurative, and probably also in the 
literal sense, living beyond his means.” 


With equal effectiveness Mr. Sherman states the 
demand for an interior life. He believes the 
young people of today are filled with cravings 
“not described or named in the physiologies.” 
“When the body is fed and sheltered, there re- 
main to be satisfied . . . . the inarticulate 
hungers of the hearts, to which all of the arts 
are merely some of the ministers. Other ministers 
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are religion, morality, patriotism, science, and 
truth. It is only by harmonious cooperation that 
they can ever hope to satisfy the whole heart, the 
modern heart, with its ever-widening range of 
wakened hungers.” It is for this reason that Mr. 
Sherman pours his scorn upon the “partial liber- 
ators,”’ who imagine that the “suppressed desires” 
of life mean that youth must have a “licence for 
free and spontaneous doing as they please in all 
directions.” ‘What they deeply crave is a bind- 
ing generalization of philosophy, or religion, or 
morals, which will give direction and purpose, 
which will give channel and speed, to the languid 
diffusive drift of their lives.” 


IV 


It would not be quite fair to Mr. Sherman, even 
in a brief article like this, not to give a few illus- 
trations of the fascinating quality of his wit and 
humor. Thus he describes a certain type of 
undergraduate: “No organ within him craves 
intellectual food; but something without him, a 
continuous social whisper, has suggested that 
there is a salvation in a bachelor’s degree.” Of 
Mr. Dreiser, he remarks: “He is a novelist of 
the new school for whom we have been invited 
off and on these fourteen years to “thank God”— 
a form of speech by the way which crept into 
the language before the dawn of ‘modern’ real- 
ism.” And again: “When Mr. Dreiser declares 
that God cares nothing for the Ten Command- 
ments or for the pure in heart, he really means 
that inanimate nature cares nothing for them, 
and that the animal kingdom and he and the 
heroes of his books consistently follow nature. 
Of course, if it were demonstrable that God had 
abandoned a charge so important, plain men of 
sense would quietly assume responsibility and 
‘carry on’ in His stead.” He says of Samuel But- 
ler that “having transferred his faith to the Bank 
of England, he diverted himself like a street arab 
with a sling-shot by peppering the church win- 
dows.” 

I cannot forbear one other remark taken from 
the essay on “American Style.” “John Adams 
or Chesterfield would probably have = said: 
‘Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re’; James Russell 
Lowell or Disraeli might have said, ‘The iron 
hand in the kid glove;’ but Theodore Roosevelt 
said ‘Speak softly and carry a big stick;’ and 


in an American novel of the season I find: 
‘The wallop in the velvet mitt.’ It sounds like 
home’.” 


V 

I believe that if Mr. Sherman were asked what 
essay he would most like the readers of “The 
Intercollegian” to read he would reply “Vocation,” 
in his “Genius of America.” And to that reply 
I should heartily agree. 
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Good Books to Read 


RACE AND RACE RELATIONS. 
Revell. $3.00. 


By Robert EB. 


Speer. 


“I am convinced myself,” H. G. Wells, 
“that there is no more evil thing in this present 
world than race prejudice. I write deliberately 

it is the worst single thing in life now. It 
justifies and holds together more baseness, cruelty 
and abomination than any other sort of terror in 
the world.” 

Christianity can not avoid a challenge such as 
this. The books by Stodard, Grant, McDougal, 
Josey and others have marshalled “science” to 
justify solutions which seem to deny the very 
central Christian doctrines of brotherhood and 
love. They have tended to intensify race pre- 
judices. Such writers have done Christianity a 
service. They have called out searching criticisms 
of the data and assumptions which lead to intoler- 
ant racial attitudes and practices. Recent books 
such as Mathews’ “Clash of Color,” Oldham’s 
“Christianity and the Race Problem,” Weather- 
ford’s “The Negro from Africa to America,” The 
Inquiry’s “And Who Is My Neighbor?,” and now 
this masterly work of Dr. Speer, work to show 
science itself demanding that this problem be met 
with full confidence that the Christian point of 
view, and this alone, will be a basis for its ulti- 
mate solution. 

A point of view, however, does not make the 
task less easy. Those who call themselves Chris- 
tians will achieve their ideals only as they study 
diligently and work patiently to take the next 
steps in full consideration of all the facts. Dr. 
Speer’s book of 428 pages presents a full range of 
fact and opinion on each aspect of the problem 
and weighs every conclusion with discriminating 
care. 

“The race problem is offered to the Christian 
Church as a test and as an opportunity,” says Dr. 
Speer. Books such as this are essential to the 
equipment of all who would help the Church 
move forward into that opportunity. 

J. A. URICE. 


says 


THE GOSPEL 
Roberts, D. D. 


AT CORINTH. 


© By 
$1.75. 


Richard 


Here actually is a volume of sermons which a 
man will read, not only to get their religious 
teachings or study the preacher’s method, but 
just for the pleasure of high original thought and 
brilliant speech. If at times he has the sensation 
of looking at the sky during a shower of meteors, 
this is so rare a fault in sermons, if it be a fault, 
as to be easily forgiven. Richard Roberts, a 
young Welshman, became known as the minister 


of an important Presbyterian church in London, 
During the war he came to a Congregational 
church in Brooklyn, and now for several years 
he has held the American Presbyterian Church in 
Montreal. Thus he has had some breadth of 
experience. Furthermore, by making sacrifices 
for his Christian convictions he has earned the 
right to preach to others. One cause of the power 
of these sermons is that the preacher’s 
sincerity and courage make themselves felt. 


own 


The sermons are on passages from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and they show what 
Bible study can be. The preacher has made his 
own, with glowing faith, certain great principles 
of the Christian gospel which Paul expounds. 
Their significance he brings out by a wealth of 
culture, poetic imagination, humor and irony, by 
all the resources of a many-sided open-minded 
modern man. He applies these truths with know- 
ledge of the everyday world, appreciation of the 
great issues of the life of today and understand- 
ing of the human heart. He has singular power 
both to stir the conscience and inspire to action. 
When the reader finishes he has gained a better 
knowledge of Paul and seen some vivid unforget- 
able pictures of the early days of Christianity in 
Corinth; but more than this, he has a new sense of 
the sweep and power of the gospel of Christ, and 
felt anew its grip on his own life and the world’s. 

ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS. 

Auburn Theol. Sem. 


WHITHER BOUND IN MISSIONS. 
J. Fle ming. Press. 
cloth, $2. 


T 


By Dan el 


Association Paper, 31; 


This book of Dr. Fleming’s seems to me to 


be one that we have long been waiting 
for. It is a fresh interpretation that is 
urgently needed of the missionary task in 


the light of the conditions which prevail today. 
One who writes on a subject so central, and touch- 
ing so deeply many of the fundamental interests 
of human life and religion, must aim to stimulate 
thought rather than expect to win complete as- 
sent at every point. But I am convinced that Dr. 
Fleming’s approach to the subject is the only one 
that can lead us to a real understanding of the 
missionary question as it presents itself today, 
and that the issues he raises call for earnest 
thought and courageous action if Christian mis- 
sions are to render the service which the world 
needs. 

J. H. OLDHAM. 

Secretary of the International 
Missionary Counci’. 
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New Conferences For Old 


“WHAT IS WRONG” 
NORTHWESTERN 


AT 


\W HAT is wrong? This question 
was attacked from every angle 
by Northwestern University students 
and faculty at their third annual stu- 
dent conference, held February 13-14. 
The aim was not destructive or a 
protest; but rather a fair-minded in- 
quiry into the state of existing 
affairs. 

About hundred took part in 
the conference at one time or another, 
representing every type of person on 
the campus, from freshman to pro- 
fessor. Hon. J. Stitt Wilson, an 
alumnus of the university, was the 
principal speaker, but in the discus- 
sion groups everyone had an oppor- 
tunity to voice his opinions. 

What is wrong with our athletics 
Our social life? Our organizations? 
Our educational process? What is 
the matter with us as_ students? 
What can we as students do about 
it? What can the faculty and admiv- 
istration do about it? These 
tions presented a real challenge. 

ORGANIZATIONS on the campus re- 
ceived a thorough examination. Over- 
organization was found to be a gen- 
eral fault, with too much emphasis 
placed on social activities and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Fraternities 
and sororities were found to be en- 
couraging this self-aggrandizement 
by urging their members to enter ac- 
tivities for the sake of the group. 
The conference recommended the for- 
mation of one literary group for both 
men and women, in place of the ex- 
isting literary societies which are not 
functioning. 

The STUDENT COUNCIL was 
to overtap other organizations. 
conference recommended: 


two 


” 


ques- 


found 
The 


1. That the student council be empowered 
to pass on the value of a group wishing to 
organize, and respectfully to bury those organ- 
izations which have outgrown their usefulness. 

2. That the student council be given more 
power in order to overcome much of its in- 
efficiency and delay. 

3. That the student council should cooper- 
ate more with faculty and administration. 


Fullest cooperation between faculty 
and students appeared to be lacking. 
The conference, representing faculty 
and student opinion recommended: 


l. That elementary courses be presented in 
such a manner as to engender interest in their 
particular fields. 

2. That there be a student referendum as 
to the efficiency of faculty members. 

8. That a committee of experts on educa- 
tional methods determine the efficiency and 
teaching ability of the faculty members. 

4. That less emphasis be placed on 
examinations in determining the 
grade. 


final 
semester 

CHAPEL should not be compulsory. 
The conference recommended that two 





CONFERENCES ACROSS 
THE NATION 

Q* unusual interest are the 

student conferences now be- 

ing held at various points across 


the nation. Still fresh in our 
memory is the Asilomar Con- 
vention, which during the 


Christmas holidays brought to- 
gether some five hundred stu- 
dents representing many nations 
and all types of universities and 
smaller institutions of western 
America. An interesting trend 
is shown in the joint confer- 
ences for men and women which 
are being neld: one at Nerth- 
field, Mass., here reported, and 
the one to be held at Estes Park 
in August. A glimpse ahead re- 
veals the following live topics 
which will be up for discussion 
at the Blue Ridge Summer Stu- 
dent Conference: The Church’s 
Home Task; Its Foreign Task; 
The Church as Sponsor of Per- 
sonal Religion; The Church’s 
Relation to Society, and its pol- 
icy on International and Inter- 
racial problems. It is also good 
news to hear that the South is 
to have a prep school confer- 
ence in conjunction with the col- 
lege conferences this year at 
Blue Ridge. 

A careful reading of the ar- 
ticles which follow, will reveal 
the careful but farsighted ef- 
forts that are being made by 
students today to adapt their 
thinking—and doing—to the 
needs of the New Day. 











chapel periods be used for assemblies 
and the third for religious service. 

SoctiaAL LIFE at Northwestern was 
discussed extensively. Because of 
their importance as_ social forces, 
fraternities and sororities were dis- 
cussed in detail from that viewpoint. 
The conclusion was that these organ- 
izations were not fulfilling their or- 
iginal functions, especially from the 
standpoint of democracy, scholastic 
ideals, and social standards. A fresh- 
man social relationship course was 
recommended. 

In regard to ATHLETICS, the con- 
ference recommended: 


1. That a four-year physical training pro- 
gram be required of all students who are phys- 
ically fit. 

2. That it be less possible for students to 
be exempt from physical training. 

3. That R. O. T. C. men be required to 
take some form of physical training during 
the winter months. 


The WorLpD OUTLOOK of the aver- 
age student was found to be too lim- 
ited. The conference recommended: 


1. That organizations 
with foreign students. 

2. <A foreign student be placed on both the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. cabinets. 

3. That there be a conference of students 
from all countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean to discuss racial, economic, political, 
and international problems. 

4. That all students be required to attend 
at least three specified lectures each semester. 

5. That liberals be encouraged to speak to 
the student body, in order to stimulate broad 
thinking among the students. 


promote contacts 


PACIFIC PROBLEMS 
CONFERENCE 


NDER the general auspices of 

the Committee of Counsel, the 
Association at the University of Chi- 
ago 1s proceeding with plans for 
summoning an unprecedented gather- 
ing of students. It is to be a con- 
ference of students representing the 
peoples bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean Area, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the actual problems now fac- 
ing these peoples which affect the en- 
tire matter of the preservation of 
peace. The plan calls for perhaps 
ten principal delegations of Commis- 
sioners. There will be five students 
serving as Commissioners for each 
of the distinct peoples whose life and 
future is bound up in the Pacific prob- 
lem. The various national student 
groups in Illinois will cooperate with 
the Committee in charge in the selec- 
tion of representatives. Careful pre- 
liminary work will be done by the 
delegations. 

The conference will be held at the 
University of Chicago in one of the 
great halls, April 24-26. The setting 
will be similar to that of any great 
international conference such as the 
Washington Arms conference. The 
Commissioners will be seated at a 
proper horse-shoe table; and will do 
their work in both plenary confer- 
ences and sub-sections. While the 
undertaking is being planned as an 
Illinois event, with the delegations 
coming entirely from the bona-fide 
students of the colleges and univers- 
ities, considerable interest has already 
been shown elsewhere. 

In addition to the Commissioners, 
others will be admitted, according tc 
their national interest, as members 
of the advisory groups. The Associa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, in- 
cluding its Foreign Student Council 
are the primary hosts and sponsors 
of the conference. The Friendly Re- 
lations Committee are cooperating. 


The presence of large numbers of 
able students from each of the Pacific 
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Basin countries within the univers- 
ities of America suggests that there 
may be channels of understanding far 
more trustworthy than those repre- 
sented by the jingo press and other 
forms of current propaganda. The 
development merely of personal 
friendships here between these sev- 
eral groups of students would be of 
great significance. It is urgent that 
we interpret to these students the 
finer America which lies beneath the 
crass and often un-Christian America 
so readily seen. But beyond this is 
there not an opportunity to draw 
these several groups into a friendly 
discussion of the understanding of 
problems of the Pacific area even 
while they hold the status of stu- 
dents? Most people think that war 
is the greatest anti-Christian menace 
as we look ahead into the next fifty 
years. Most people agree that the 
Pacific area offers the greatest threat 
of war. The proposal, therefore, to 
utilize this opportunity at our very 
doors to promote understanding of 
each others’ viewpoint on the actual 
problems and to discuss Christian sol- 
utions which might radiate to the 
student groups and other liberal 
groups of all nations concerned, 
would seem to offer the possibility 
of making a considerable contribution 
to the main problem of guaranteeing 
peace. 

For further information about the 
conference, write to Ralph Martin 
President, University of Chicago As- 
sociation; or to Owen E. Pence, 19 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


PAN PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
Honolulu, July 1-15. 


' Pyscore ne interests and urgent 
A problems growing out of the in- 
creasing intercourse of the peoples of 
the Pacific are responsible for the call 
that has been issued by an interna- 
tional committee to a Conference to 
be held in Honolulu, July First to 
Fifteenth, 1925. Patterned somewhat 
after the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics, a selected delegation from 
each country of experts in interna- 
tional relations, Law, History, Com- 
merce, Finance, Education and Relig- 
ion, will study and discuss together, 
in Round Tables and Forums, the 
most important questions facing the 
dwellers around the fast shrinking 
Pacific. 

It is hoped that scientific processes 
of research on problems of race and 
economics may be set up in each par- 
ticipating country as a first step to- 
ward possible solutions. 

The conference, originally called by 
the National Committees of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
is being extended to include on its 
executive committees, outstanding ed- 


ucators, scientists and men and wo- 
men of public affairs. At a recent 
meeting of forty Americans of wide 
experience in international and Pacific 
matters, held in New York, the pro- 
ject was heartily endorsed. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee was elected and a 
representative Board of Counsellors 
created. President Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur of Stanford University is Chair- 
man of the American Executive Com- 
mittee which is to participate in the 
Hawaii Conference. 

It is planned that a few students 
will be included in each national dele- 
gation, that the conference may both 
reflect the sentiment of the university 
world of the Pacific and that its 
spirit and findings may be directly 
communicated to the coming leaders 
upon whom the responsibility for 
carrying out the processes of inter- 
national understanding increasingly 
rests. 


Ty 


J MERLE DAVIs. 


PREP SCHOOLS TO CON- 
SIDER MINISTRY 
4-5 


PRINCETON, APRIL 


 aunbempeeg teva school boys will 

meet at Princeton the week-end of 
April 5th to consider the ministry and 
other forms of active Christian serv- 
ice as their life work. 

Ray Foote Purdy, Graduate Secre- 
tary of the Association at Princeton, 
has taken over the management of 
the conference. He will be ably 
backed by the Middle Atlantic Sem- 
inary Association, and individually by 
L. M. (Shorty) Miller, State Student 
Secretary of Pennsylvania, and 
Charles Scott of the New Jersey State 
Y. M. C. A. The campaigning and vis- 
iting of the schools in order to present 
the objectives of the conference will 
be handled by three Princeton under- 
graduates: John Lee, ’25, Editor in 
chief of the Daily Princetonian, Caleb 


Gates, °’25, Tackle on the Football 
Team, and Sayre McLeod, Manager 
of the Football Team. 


One hundred to one hundred and 
fifty of the best type of preparatory 
school men are expected. They will 
be given rooms in the _ university 
dormitories. Speakers will include 
men of acknowledged success in a 
wide variety of Christian service. 
John R. Mott will be at Princeton 
that week-end and it is believed will 
take an active part in the conference. 
And an exceedingly helpful feature 
will be the intimate personal associa- 
tion of the prep school men with the 
twenty or more seminary men who 
will be on hand. 

JUL'EN BRYAN. 

Union Theol. Sem. 
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DENISON RETREAT 


AS’ far back as January 5, 1924, re- 
turning from the great Indian- 
apolis Convention, inspired and throb- 
bing with a new sense of life values 
and student opinion gathered from 
nearly every college in the world, the 
movement for a change of conditior 

at Denison in a sane and thorough 
way was inaugurated. <A _ body of 
some seven or eight students got to- 
gether on the train that day and re- 
alizing the troubles on the Denison 
campus pledged themselves to a re- 
vision of the difficulties. The way 
was not clear and we knew not which 
way to turn nor what measure 
should best be taken. Difficulties 
beset us on every and student 
coma particularly discouraging. 
Any time individuals set out to start 
a change they were buffeted back b: 
those who were all too willing to let 
things be as they were. It therefore 
came to be realized that the only 
manner in which results could be 
achieved would be through concerte: 
action by a large group. 


side 
was 


The movement and the passion for 
a righting of conditions soon burned 
down to a few live embers, with many 
dead ashes upon the fire hearth of 
hope, and with the exception of a 
marked change in the lives of a few 
who had caught the vision of Christ 
and of the rational student life all 
thought and hope seemed to pass as 
the time drew away from the mo- 
mentous gathering at Indianapolis. 
As the year wore on toward June 
students became swallowed up in the 
maelstrom of campus activities 
apparently all thought of a 
had vanished. 


and 
change 


College closed and opened under the 
same evils and conditions. Nothing 
had changed, things were no better 
than they had been in the days before 
Indianapolis, and even in the early 
fall no desire was evidenced for a 
movement for the betterment of situ- 
ations. The last of October came and 
with it Milton Stauffer of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. He came with a 
view of ascertaining conditions on the 
Denison campus relative to missionary 
interest and a student world vision 
and outlook. Around him for two days 
were gathered a body of some twenty- 
five representative students from all 
over the campus who worked intens- 
ively with him endeavoring to see 
what there was at Denison regarding 
world internationalism. The group 
had hardly more than started than it 
came to the full realization that as 
far as an international mind was con- 
cerned, Denison students were de- 
cidedly on the negative side of the 
balance. From this realization it was 
only natural that this body was led 
to question some of the other con- 
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ditions on the campus and it soon 
awoke to the fact that Denison was 
experiencing an _ intellectual coma. 
Student honor was seen to be null, in- 
terest in the higher and more vital 
human experiences was at a great 
loss, and the emphasis of our own 
lives was seriously questioned. 


The Retreat was marked by a defi- 
nite, carefully planned program, made 
up of platform addresses, small dis- 
cussion groups and open forums 
which acted as legislative assemblies. 
The program was patterned on that 
followed at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion of 1923, which we felt to be an 
excellent model to copy. 


It was of interest to note that 
among those who attended the re- 
treat were representatives of prac- 


tically every type of student, repre- 
senting varied campus viewpoints. 
The personnel was not composed en- 
tirely of those who were professed 
Christians, but included also self- 
styled atheists and radicals, as well 
as members of the Association and 
some who opposed the existence of 
the Association on the campus. 


Space does not allow a full report 
here of the findings of the discussions. 
These dealt with such practical mat- 
ters as: Relations Between Men and 
Women; Intellectual Coma; Honor 
System; Chapel Service; How to Cul- 
tivate a Higher Public Opinion in a 
College. 

We came to the Retreat thinking 
calmly and _ constructively, in no 
threatening or destructive mood of 
the issues as we saw them presented 
to us day by day on the campus. We 
saw that there were certain things, as 
the Honor System, which was an ab- 
solute sham with no student honor 
behind it, and relations between men 
and women superficial and not en- 
tirely wholesome, and by and through 
this Retreat we hoped to get down 
to the basic of these situa- 
tions, think whole _ problem 
through suggest to those 
bodies concerned most vitally with 
the individual situations some pos- 
sible remedies as we saw them. 
Again let it be repeated to everyone 
to whom this report is submitted that 
we have thought constructively, that 
nothing whatsoever of the proceed- 
ings is veiled, and that in no way do 
we seek to coerce or threaten mea- 
sures, for we are seeking everything 
for the best of our Alma Mater, and 
we, as a body of students, have mere- 
ly sacrificed a little to think Denison’s 


causes 
the 
and to 


situations through as students see 
them. 
NORMAN J. PADELFORD. 
Denison 





MAKING THE SUMMER 
COUNT 

= Pacific Coast Field Coun- 

cil is carrying forward ne- 
gotiations on behalf of the Na- 
tional Student Movement re- 
garding a possible’ student 
group to visit the Far East 
next summer. The present pro- 
posal is that a group would 
visit Japan, Korea and China. 
3y traveling second class such 
a tour would cost about $800. 

While the group of students 
to Europe in the interests of the 
Student Association Movement 
has run on a financial sandbar, 
the question is now thrown 
back on the different Field 
Councils. Gordon Chalmers and 
David Porter expect that these 
councils will be ingenious enough 
to find not only worthy repre- 
sentatives to go but also the 
necessary money. 

Perhaps additional words are 
unnecessary here about’ the 


New York Summer § Service 
Group. Arrangements are go- 


ing forward vigorously. Several 
places are still open. 

As we go to press reports 
come in that various summer 
labor groups are being under- 
taken. 

Any one wishing te join any 
one of the summer groups 
should make application to any 
traveling secretary of the Stu- 
dent Association Movement. 











A FACULTY CONFERENCE 


FACULTY conference is planned 

for the Thanksgiving week-end of 
1925, to comprise’ representatives 
from the Middle Atlantic states. The 
group will consider the problem of 
securing more cooperation between 
members of college faculties and 
Christian workers in colleges and 
universities. A small committee which 
met in a preliminary meeting asks 
themselves the following questions. 

1. What is the real objective of the college 
or university? 

2. How far is each professor obligated to 
promote the real cbjective of the institution? 

3. Who is responsible for the moral and 
spiritual life of the students? Why, or why 
not, is it necessary to lodge responsibility for 
this task. 

4. What is the function of an undergradu- 
ate religious organization, such as the Y. M. 
Cc. A.? What faculty cooperation is essential 
to the highest usefulness of such undergrad- 
uate religious organizations? 

5. In what specific ways can members of 
the faculty render the largest moral and spirit- 
ual help to students. 


The final program of the meeting 
next fall will be determined largely 
by the findings of a series of local 
faculty conferences. 


NORTHFIELD 


6 bre Northfield Midwinter Confer- 
ence has come to stay among the 
New England Colleges. Last year it 
was an experiment to see whether col- 
lege men and women could come to- 
gether to study the Christian Way of 
Life. The venture struck a responsive 
chord and there was a universal de- 
mand for a continuation of the idea 
this year. Accordingly, a co-operat- 
ing committee of students represent- 
ing the New England Field Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the Maqua 
and Silver Bay Councils of the Y. W. 
C. A. issued a call for the Second An- 
nual Midwinter Conference to be held 
at Northfield, Feb. 13-15. Immedi- 
ately the demand for representation 
was so great that limited quotas had 
to be assigned each college. With dif- 
ficulty the committee kept the regis- 
tration down to 200, which even then 
exceeded the capacity of the hotel. 


The theme of the conference, “God 
and the World We Live In,” gave am- 
ple opportunity for a study of the im- 
plications of Christ’s teachings. By 
eliminating all discussion of metheds 
and Association machinery, the lead- 
ers were able to keep the emphasis on 
the spiritual problems of students. 
Dave Porter and Miss Leslie Blanch- 
ard directed our thoughts in a series 
of addresses, developing such themes 
as “The Reality of God” (combating 
the psychology of illusion) and “The 
Psychology of Power.” Following the 
Indianapolis plan, which has proved 
so popular, the conference was divided 
into discussion groups which met fol- 
lowing the addresses. For many, 
these were the most valuable feature 
of the conference, offering an oppor- 
tunity for a free exchange of ideas 
and a clarifying of thoughts on the 


knotty questions the speakers had 
raised. 
This new Northfield Conference 


lacks none of the qualities we are ac- 
customed to find in our student con- 
ferences—that hearty good fellowship, 
that interchange of ideas and broad- 
ening of horizons, that mountain peak 
of Christian experience when we are 
lifted out of daily routine and catch a 
new vision that sends us back to the 
campus with new courage and a finer 
faith. At Northfield we recognize all 
these values and begin to ask, “In 
what ways is this conference differ- 
ent? What special contributions is it 
making to the movement?” 

In the first place, I should say the 
selection of the place is an important 
factor. We in New England are es- 
pecially fortunate in having North- 
field, nestled away in the hills of the 
Connecticut Valley, far from the dis- 
tractions of campus activity and the 
jangle of city life. The peace and 
tranquility of this quiet New England 
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NORTHFIELD HOTEL, SCENE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


village help one to think through more 
thoroughly the realities of life. At 
Northfield there is the added inspira 
tion of the spirit of Dwight L. Moody 
that seems to pervade the whole place. 
Is it significant that Northfield which 
gave to the world the student sum- 
mer conferences should be the birth- 
place of this new midwinter gathering 
of students? 

The uncrowded program was an- 
other feature of this conference that 
appealed to me. Between the sched- 
uled meetings were sandwiched in an 
equal number of free hours for relax- 
ation, for comradeship, but most of all 
for an opportunity to think through 
alone or in groups of two or three 
the implications of the truths we were 
facing. We appreciated the criticism 
Miss Blanchard quoted, “that Amer- 
ican students talk too much and think 
too little,” but we felt that at this 
conference time had been set apart 
for thought as well as for talk. That, 
it seems to me, is one of the out- 
standing contributions of this new 
conference. 

Perhaps after all the greatest sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that students 
are eagerly seeking just this kind of 
a conference, not activity and me- 
chanics, but a deep searching after 
the spiritual truths of life; not wait- 
ing for secretaries to hand them a 
conference ready made but through 
their own Councils planning and 
carrying on the conference them- 
selves. Student initiative is develop- 
ing rapidly when it works out and 
carries through a conference like this 
one at Northfield. 

I would regret to see it any larger 
in numbers. The clearest, most thor- 
ough thinking is not generally done 
by large bodies. May not the solution 
to the problem be in the multiplication 
of similar conferences throughout the 
country? As Dave Porter expressed 
it, “One of the encouraging signs in 
the colléges today is the great hun- 


ger for God.” 
ence tends to 


This kind of a confer- 
satisfy that craving. 
That’s why I feel the Northfield 
Midwinter Conference is no longer 
simply an experiment. It fills a need 
in our student life and has come to 
Stay. 
RUSSELL M. McGown. 
Bates College. 


THE JOINT ESTES PARK 
CONFERENCE 


Aucust 22—SEPTEMBER 1 


¢¢¢ . ROWING” the program out of 
the expressed problems and in- 
terests of those to be served, is the 
formula guiding the committee foster- 
ing the Joint Men’s and Women’s Con- 
ference at Estes Park in August. 
Questionnaires submitted by many lo- 
cal Associations of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region gave a basis for the first 
tentative program plans which subse- 
quently were altered after through 
discussion at state meetings of mén 
end women delegates in Colorado and 
Nebraska. More than one hundred 
students and professors have con- 
tributed to the plans so far evolved 
and the process of referendum will be 

continued throughout the year. 
Evidence so far produced indicates 
that students primarily are concerned 
about problems of personal faith of 
a philosophical rather than an ethical 
nature. It is explained that this does 
not mean a lessening of interest in 
which has 
but rather 
that students are realizing their need 
ef a clearer philosophy of life and a 
stronger hold on spiritual reality if 
they are to grapple effectively with 

the baffling issues of the age. 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


social problems, been so 


marked in recent years, 


DISCUSSION GROUPS AT 
AMES 

| ISCUSSION 
State College have 
considerable thought on the Ames 
campus this season. “What are We 
Here For?”; “Is Our Campus Social 
Life Unsocial?”; “Why Not Try 
Christianity ?”; “Does a College Edu 
cation Weaken or Strengthen Our 
Religious Faith?”; “Peace or War?” 


Groups at Iowa 


induced 


—these were some of the thought- 
provoking questions discussed this 
year. 


For the first time in the history 
of discussion groups on the campus, 
the two Christian Associations jointly 
planned and promoted the program. 
Student leadership carried the re- 
sponsibility of organization, selection 
and outlining of topics and genera! 
promotion for this program which in 
volved eighty groups, sixty-nine fac- 
ulty leaders and twenty-seven studen! 
leaders. The average attendance for 
fraternity and sorority groups, of 
which there were thirty-seven, was 
twenty; for dormitory groups twenty, 
and rooming about twelve. 
The total average attendance was 
twelve hundred, with approximate'y 
two thousand students in the groups 
at one time or another, during the 
ten-week program. 


houses 


There was an almost unanimous re- 
port from the questionnaires sent to 
group secretaries stating that the dis- 
cussions had provoked real thinking 
on the part of students along vital 
lines. Two-thirds of the groups re- 
ported that their religious concep 
tions had been clarified. Such state- 
ments as these are typical. “Es- 
pecially in regard to science and re- 
ligion.” “Every one thought more 
about it.” Out of fifty-two suggested 
topics for another year, twenty-three 
were definitely religious. 
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Especially interesting was the 
campus reaction to the war discus- 
sion. The editorial columns of the 
student paper were bombarded with 
campus opinion on the question of 
war and the relationship of required 
military training in college. Iowa 
State is a land grant institution and 
requires the two year basic course 
for all men students, and maintains 
a large unit of advanced R. O. T. C. 
work. 

In particular, the issue has centered 
on the basic R. O. T. C. course. Ar 
ticles attacking the system have been 
written by basic course men while 
those articles which have attempted 
to justify the system have been writ- 
ten by men in the advanced work. The 
attack has been altogether spontane- 
ous. The system was assailed for 
creating a spirit of distrust of other 
nations; for instilling a militaristic 
attitude into the student; for fanning 
the flame of hate; for being an out- 
spoken preparation for war; for being 
at a tangent to the educational ideal 
of the institution, and yet being the 
only required course for men; and for 
being the antithesis of the very values 
for which it claims to stand, that is 
leadership, discipline, physical train- 
ing and culture. 

Articles in defense have majored 
on the values of discipline, prepara- 
tion for peace, necessity of preparing 
for war, training for a police force. 
giving an insight into the horrors of 
war, and in training for leadership. 
At least one author professes the 
source of the material for his article 
to be from the direct coaching of reg- 
ular army officers who are instruct- 
ors. 

A senior writes: “While I was in 
military classes, 1 was having nur- 
tured in me distrust of other na- 
tions,” and quotes officers as having 
said, “We are getting the dirty end 
of the stick on the 5-3-3 ratio. Other 
nations are not disarmed like the 
United States. Look out for Japan.” 

. “We are ‘college men,’ as 
much or as little as that may thean. 
We are not asked but we are told 
that we must take instruction in mil- 
itary tactics three hours a week for 


six quarters, totalling at least 210 
hours of our classroom life. .. . 


I think that the R. O. T. C. from a 
practical point of view is unwar- 
ranted for the needs of the average 
college student.” 

An editorial says: “Humanity is 
scarce more than three jumps out of 
barbarism, the animal passion comes 
auickly to the surface under provoca- 
tion. . . . Intentions of nations may 
be of the best—but humanity is not 
educated to the point at which it can 
trust itself. . . . But as long as 
one great nation is prepared for war, 
no other people can be short-sighted 


enough to make themselves defence- 
less.” 

A foreign student writes: “What 
we need in America is not ‘Defense 
Days’ to arouse the national spirit of 
the citizens. . . . What we need 
is ‘Peace Days,’ ‘Justice Days,’ and 
‘Liberty Days,’ because humanity is 
hungry for justice, liberty and peace. 
What we need today is a complete 
international disarmament and_ if 
there is one nation today on earth 
to exercise its moral and spiritual 
power to this end, it is America.” 

Another advanced military student 
says: “R. O. T. C. seems to have this 
one effect at least; it makes pacifists 
of some of us. And the world would 
be better if there were more peace 
promoters present, would it not? 
And two years of military training 
makes such a certain percentage of 
us who take it. Then why not have 
more people take it and for a longer 
time? In that way more pacifists 
would be produced, and it would not 
be long till war would be not only 
horrible, but impossible.” 

Another sophomore writes: “In the 
sight of the smouldering ruins of the 
last war we are preparing for an- 
other more terrible than the last. 

“Thus, while the churches are build- 
ing a structure of world-wide confi- 
dence, the militarists are spreading the 
gospel of mistrust among the nations. 
The militarists are saying 
that France is building a great air 
fleet, Great Britain is elevating the 
guns of her ships, Japan is increas 
ing her land fortifications, let us a 
great and prosperous nation get busy 
and prepare to defend ourselves. And, 
our vanity as usual consents. Yet, 
just as sure as history repeats, we 
shall have another great war, if we 
prepare for it. 

“Now, since the R. O. T. C. is pre- 
paring men for just this thing the 
question is a direct challenge to every 
college man of the nation. Shall it 
again be necessary for one group of 
nations to go to war against another 
group merely for the pecuniary pur- 
poses as in the last war? If this 
comes to pass it will be a black mark 
of discredit upon our college training 
and our church.” 


. . 


Articles such as these have caused 
much heated debate, even in the pul- 
pit and off the campus through the 
metropolitan daily. This sort of 
campus sentiment expressed through 
the college paper illustrates just 
what a discussion group program can 
accomplish. 

There have been definite results re- 
ported in practically all discussions. 
For example, the last topic on “Why 
Pray?” has led at least one group 
to say grace at the table. It is of 
course impossible to tabulate tangible 
and individual results. Several young 


people’s church groups have been 
using the outlines for their own meet- 
ings. 

No one knows better than the Dis- 
cussion Group Committee itself the 
shortcomings of a program of this 
kind. It appears that the determining 
factors of the program are leadership, 
and organization. The program owes 
a great deal of its vitality to the 
stimulus of Bruce Curry which was 
received at the Iowa State Student 
Convention at which we had 250 of 
our best student and faculty leaders. 

JOEL NYSTROM. 

Iowa State College. 


DR. MOTT AT MINNESOTA 


N evangelistic campaign by Dr. 
Mott is an event. It is to be re- 
gretted that the conditions of his 
work do not allow him to do what his 
heart prompts him, namely, to give 
several months a year to such cam- 
paigns. , 
On February 16-18 at the Univers- 
‘ty of Minnesota the “Mott Meetings” 
were held. Four general student 
meetings took place together with a 
faculty meeting and various smaller 
meetings. The Convocation was at- 
tended by upwards of 3,000 members 
of the university, five hundred stand- 
ing throughout. 

Seldom had Dr. Mott spoken with 
more power or held his audience so 
rapt. The campaign closed with a 
conference in the beautiful new As- 
sociation building of about one hun- 
dred and fifty members of the Asso- 
ciation cabinets and committees from 
the churches. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


b hpen foreign students of Yale have 
arranged for a three days’ con- 
ference of students from other lands 
and their friends to be held at Green- 
wich, Conn., March 27-29. They go 
to Greenwich at the invitation of the 
Boys’ Division of the Y. M. C. A. in 
that city. The fifty delegates will 
be entertained in the homes of the 
boys who will be the hosts at a ban- 
quet on Friday evening. It is hoped 
that the meeting of students from 
other lands with boys of this coun- 
try will provide an opportunity for 
foreign students to receive some 
knowledge of the American home and 
for American boys to have a better 
knowledge of the conditions in foreign 
countries. On Sunday the foreign 
students will speak to the Bible study 
classes in the churches of the city. 

R. Lewis Gilbert, the foreign stu- 
dent secretary at Yale, has been 
working on this matter. 


E. H. Lockwoop. 
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FILIPINO STUDENTS FOR POST GRADUATE STUDY 


FOREIGN STUDENTS FOR 
POST-GRADUATE STUDY 
F the 1,200 Filipino students en- 
rolled in American colleges, there 
are eighty-three who are sent on 
government expense. The picture on 
this page group of these 
“Pensionados” arriving in America 
this year. It is the policy of the gov- 
ernment to send to this country stu- 
dents who have received their college 
training in the islands to specialize in 
some line of work which will qualify 
them to act as employees of the Fili- 
pino government after their return 
from America. The students in this 
group are specializing in the follow- 
ing lines: 


shows a 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 

Political Science (with special reference to 
provincial and municipal 
administration) 

Public Health 

Banking and Finance 

Education (for the School for the Deaf 
and Blind) 

Education 

Modern Methods of Inspecting 

Income and Inheritance Tax 

Bacteriology and Serology and Pathology 

Forestry 

Industrial and Mechanical Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 

Highway Engineering 

Advanced Physics. 


government 


Post Office 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is edited by a 
group of Cooperating Editors repre- 
senting the National Student Commit- 
tee, including David R. Porter (Chair- 
man); Leslie Blanchard; Frederick 
Harris; George Irving; Kenneth Scott 
Latourette; Elmore McKee and the 


following representatives of the Na- 
tional Council: Sewell Emerson 


(Yale); Sterling Holloway (Univ. of 
Texas); Munsey Gleaton (Wofford), 
Glen Dalton (Ohio Wesleyan); Wil- 
liam Sprenger (Kansas). 


GOING TO EUROPE THIS 
SUMMER? 


STUDENT CONFERENCES OF THE 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT TO BE HELD ALL 
OVER EUROPE 
Denmark: July 9-15. Nyborg Strand, 
This will be the first conference 

held in Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria: Beginning of July. Sofia. 
Nyborg. 

Germany: Chinese Conference. April 
1-8. 


Leaders’ Conference. April 16-22. 
Grosstabarz. 


Auxiliary Members’ Conference. 


March 7-8. Eisenach. 
Whitsuntide Conferences. June 
1-7. Glaubzahl (Hessen). 


Herrnhut (Saxony), Schnever- 
dingen (Hanover), Pommerania. 
General Conference. August 2-7. 


Germany: Leaders’ Conference. End 
of April. Neudietendorf. 
Whitsuntide. 
Holiday Camp: Ladinen (East 


Prussia). 


Great Britain: Anglo-Dutch (School 


Boys’ Camp). August 11-26. 
Holland. 
International Relations Depart- 


ment Conference. June 26-30. 
Near London. 

First General Conference. 
10-16. Swanwick. 

Officers’ Conference. 
Swanwick. 


July 


July 17-21. 


Second General Conference. July 
22-28. Swanwick. 
Third General Conference. July 


28-Aug. 3. Dollar, Scotland. 


Greece: General Conference. April 
15-19. Salamis, Athens. 
Holland: Leaders’ Conference. July 

9-13. Nunspeet. 


General Summer Conference. July 
13-18. Nunspeet. 

Men Freshers’ 
27-Sept. 2. 


Nunspeet. 


Women Freshers’ Conference. 


Aug. 25-Sept. 3. 
Russian Work: Russian - Bulgarian 
conference. May 5-12. Sofia. 
Russian Conference in Germany. 
June 5-10. 
Russian Conference in 
Middle of July. 
Russian Conference in 
slovakia. July or August. 
General Russian Conference for 
Europe. First part of Septem- 
ber. Near Prague. 


Hardenbroek. 


France. 


Czecho- 


E. S. R. AND EUROPEAN 
CONFERENCES 


‘UCCEEDING the E. S. R. confer- 
ences of three succeeding years at 
Turnov, Parad and Elmau, the E. S. 
R. (European Student Relief) plans 
to hold a similar conference, August 
4-12, somewhere in Switzerland. 

A tentative outline of topics in- 
cludes: practical problems such as 
self-help progress and needs; emer- 
gency needs; refugee students. In- 
ternational and University Ideals 
will include discussion of Race, Na- 





h 


tionality, and kindred topics. Under 
“Essentials Necessary for Solution 
of Student Problems” appear these 


sub-heads: 

a. Is there a “Weltanschauunc” 
which gives promise of a solution? 

b. If so, what is its nature and 
how shall or can it be promoted 
among all students? 

c. Whose responsibility is 
promote such an ideal? 

Anyone wishing to attend this con- 
ference should write to Ray Legate, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


it to 


Conference. Aug. 
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Various Views of the All-Important 
Membership Question 


N this discussion of membership, 
reference is made exclusively to 

the Student Department, and that in 
the Southern Region. It may or it 
may not apply to some Associations in 
other sections, nor does it mean that 
any one situation maintains through- 
out the South. In order to sharpen 
the issue, and to provoke an analysis 
of both sides of the question, this 
article takes somewhat the form of a 
debate, in the affirmative, on the sub- 
ject, “A New Form of Membership.” 

With respect to membership there 
are four major divisions of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association: Men, 
Boys, Army and Navy, and Student. 
The first two divisions are quite 
similar in that both have, on any 
one day, memberships in foree, new 
memberships, and expired member- 
ships. In the Army and Navy mem- 
bership is usually never expressed in 
any definite way, but the entire out- 
fit is served in mass. A definite mem- 
bership would be difficult, as Moving 
Orders are likely to come any day. 
The Student Department differs from 
all others in that once a year the 
entire membership of an Association 
is lost over-night, camp is broken, and 
we quit business for three months. 
During this annual dormant period no 
organization consciousness remains, 
except in the mind of that small per 
cent of the student body known as the 
Association Cabinet. Regardless of 
the degree to which an Association 
forms to the prescribed membership 
basis, the sole perpetuating nucleus 
from one year to the next is the Cab- 
inet, and Board of Directors. This 
is true with respect to administration, 
program, and financial support. Of 
course, where there is an employed 
staff the carry-over of organization 
consciousness is more securely safe- 
guarded, provided, of course, the staff 
is on the job. One other important 
characteristic of a student body is 
the sense of equality and unity, which 
point definitely reflects on member- 
ship. 

The foregoing description seems to 
the writer to explain clearly why the 
membership harness of the Movement 
at large has never quite fitted the 


Student Department. Of late at 
least, more or less experiment has 
been going on among some local 


Association, trying by minor adjust- 
ments here and there to make the 
harness fit more comfortably. This 
whole tendency has led to a new in- 
terpretation of membership, to some 
extent. 


tion. 


What is Y. M. C, A. Membership, 
and exactly how should it be ex- 
pressed in a Student Association? The 
only unmistakable basis for member- 
ship is the five-point objective upon 
which the whole Association move- 
ment rests. These five points cover 
rather thoroughly the Objective of the 
Christian Movement of the world, 
whether Church, Y. M. C. A., or what 
not. Does not membership mean 
simply subscribing to our Objective or 
definitely registering assent and al- 
legiance thereto? The important 
question therefore follows: By what 
form, or method, should this allegi- 
ance be expressed? Should we use 
the outward, ceremonial, card-signing 
form of expression, which draws a 
distinct line across the student body 
with members on one side and nons 
on the other? or should we seek to 
bring men to express their faith in, 
and allegiance to, the Association Ov- 
jective by the permanently open privi- 
lege of a working relationship with 
the Y. M. C. A., and the privilege of 
a demand upon it for service and 
guidance? 

How do the two systems work out 
in comparision with each other? 
Here is the Association on the campus, 
with its call to serve the whole stu- 
dent body individually and collectively, 
and to seek to lead students to sub- 
scribe to and live on the basis of the 
five-point Objective. The first method 
of answering this call is the tradi- 
tional one of writing out our “creed” 
and persuading the student to sign 
on the dotted line. The strongest point 
in favor of this method is its tradi- 
All too frequently the process 
has little other meaning than that the 
“initiate” paid a certain fee, or prom- 
ised to pay it, and is therefore a mem- 
ber, but without having much cons- 





PURPOSE 

To lead students to faith in God 
through Jesus Christ. 

To lead them into membership 
and service in the Christian Church. 

To promote their growth in 
Christian faith and character, es- 
pec'ally through the study of the 
Bible and prayer. 

To influence them to devote 
themselves in united effort with alli 
Christians to making the will of 
Christ effective in human society, 
and to extending the Kingdom of 
God throughout the world. 











cious obligation to the vital require- 
ments of the Association Objective. 
Thecard-signing membership produces 
open classification, rendering more pro- 
nounced, if not indeed very unduly 
magnifying the distance between the 
worker and the men on the campus 
whom he most desires to reach. It 
may be said too, that the membership 
‘ampaign never signs-up all on the 
campus, who by Christian living and 
belief, qualify, nor by any means does 
the card-signing system exclude all of 
the unfit and unqualified. Character 
values cannot be circumscribed by 
hard and fast lines. There are many 
more details deserving mention under 
this phase of the question than space 
allows. However, may we venture one 
further suggestion in discussing the 
card-signing form of expressing al- 
legiance to our Objective: The Chris- 
tian Church is our mother organiza- 
tion, of which the Association is a 
small branch. The Church has suf- 
ficient concern for the creedal expres- 
sion of one’s faith, leaving the Asso- 
ciation chiefly concerned about the 
working of one’s faith, in that we are 
planted out in the week-day world with 
men in our hands representing all 
degrees of the Faith, and no faith at 
all. If a man has not made a “Public 
Profession of Faith,” then the Y. M. 
C. A., pursuing the second point in 
its Objective, should seek to lead him 
into church membership. 

The second form of expressing 
allegiance to the Association Objective 
has been called by some “Commun- 
istic Membership.” “Communism” is 
not a fair term, for it implies many 
things not possible in, let us call it, 
“Open Membership.” Open Member- 
ship means that without any card- 
signing or outward ceremony, any 
man on the campus may begin at any 
time during the year, an active, work- 
ing relationship with the department 
of Y. M. C. A. program that appeals 
to him most, and further, it ™ 
that without discrimination the Y. M. 
Cc. A. will serve the whole student 
body and seek to lead all into sincere 

anee to Jesus Christ as Savior, 
and to His standard of life. It creates 
a friendly relationship throughout the 
student body hard to realize under 
the card system, and leaves the work- 
er a normal and unspectacular ap- 
proach to any man with whom he 
may be led to work. Open-Membership, 
of course, gives campus-wide suffrage 
in the annual election of Y. M. C. A. 
officers. Those who fear that the 
Association may pass into unchristian 
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and unworthy hands, base their fear 
on this point of unrestricted suffrage, 
and on the fact that the system opens 
to all students eligibility to office and 
leadership. But in the actual work- 
ing of the method these to points of 


fear are entirely unsupported. Some 
Associations have the feeling that 
Open Membership tends rather to 


keeping the organization more strictly 
in the hands of the strongest Chris- 
tian leaders than does the card mem- 
bership system. Every man nomi- 
nated for office has to consent per- 
sonally to having his name put up, 
and has to consent on the basis of the 
Objective and the program, a copy of 
both being placed before him as he 
make his decision. Take the follow- 
ing parallel, which in principle is not 
at all far-fetched: There is little if 
any question that the eleven best foot- 
ball men in the college represent the 
leadership of the football organiza- 
tion each season; and there is as little 
question about it being the dozen, or 
more, best Christians on the campus 
who lead the Association each year. 
The Y. M. C. A. belongs to the stu- 
dent body in the same sense in which 
does the football organization, and the 
leaders their positions on the 
Cabinet just as one makes the foot- 
ball team—by going out for it regu- 
larly, working consistently, and show- 
ing the campus that he “has the 
goods.” We find the campus as loath 
to sanction a weak Christian for Y. M. 
C. A. leadership, as they are to ap- 
prove the man on the football team 
who hasn’t “the stuff” there. 


ma hee 


Experiment has shown that there is 
much more likelihood of bringing the 
whole campus to the feeling that the 
Y. M. C. A. is ours, under the Open 
Membership method, and to get them 
to enter into lines prescribed in the 
Objective, than in the restricting, 
classifying method of the traditional 
Card Association. 


Open membership is no longer re- 
stricted to the college using the 
blanket fee, for it has been tried by 
several Associations without 
the blanket fee. In raising funds for 
the budget by the campaign methods, 
the new type of Association has the 
advantage over the old, in a more un- 
disputed right to appeal to all stu- 
the campus for support, 
rather than being restricted to those 
who “signed-up.” Men do not often 
contribute money towards making of 
themselves direct objects of evangel- 
istic effort. The Card system has this 
implication to the non-member. 


strong 


dents on 


In summary: Several difficulties are 
avoided by the open membership; it 
conserves much time otherwise lost in 
the old membership campaign; instead 
of threatening the safety of our Ob- 


jective, and strength of leadership, it 
tends to guarantee both. 
Harry F. 
University of N. Car. 


COMER. 


II 
| Ce since the beginning of the 

4 Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association its purpose has been to 
promote among students and faculty 
members of Our colleges and uni- 
versities the living of the Christian 
life. To achieve this, men have gath- 
ered themselves together under definite 
statements of purpose. Realizing that 
the purpose of the organization does 
not exist aside from the purpose of 
the individuals who make up that or- 
ganization, it has been customary for 
the members to declare in some way 
that they had a common purpose. 
This statement of purpose has had 
various forms of expression. The one 
last authorized as an authentic state- 
ment of purpose and basis of mem- 
bership for student Y. M. C. A.’s has 
an intensely personal phase, but also 
an inclusive social clause, which is 
characteristic of the modern thinking 
about the Christian message. 

As I see it, some formal declaration 
of membership on the part of the in- 
dividuals who make up an organiza- 
tion is entirely desirable as a means 
to their accepting responsibility for 
the policies and program of that or- 
ganization. The “open membership” 
or inclusive membership is used in 
certain places on two theories: 1. 
The Association can only be demo- 
cratic if every one is considered a 
member. 2. Every one is trying in 
his own way for a better life and 
social progress. 

I quite agree we may need another 
change in the statement of our pur- 
pose, if we are to continue to use it 
as a basis of membership. Though 
different from former statements of 
purpose of the Association in many 
ways, it has one thing in common 
with them; i. e., it seems to say that 
those who sign think they have found 
ultimate truth and are anxious to 
serve others by leading them to see 
this ultimate truth. Such a convic- 
tion has played an important part in 
the development of the Christian 
Church, but just as truly as our most 
statesmanlike foreign missionaries 
have learned to identify the good and 
beautiful in non-Christian religions as 
part of the Christian message which 
they preach, so our Christian students 
must utilize the impulse and enthu- 
siasm for good in all students to help 
achieve justice and righteousness. To 
have this attitude makes necessary a 
truth seeking on the part of men who 
are members of the Association, in- 
viting all other seekers after truth to 
come into the fellowship of search and 
service with them. Our purpose should 
embody the idea that we, who are 


The Intercollegiar 


members of an organization which de 
clares faith in Christ as an aid and 
guide in our search for truth, are 
still seeking after God and are anxi 
ous to have any who will join us in 
the search, be it through prayer, 
Bible study, Church membership or 
service. 

It seems to me that this change of 
attitude embodied in a statement of 
purpose would meet the demands of 
those who favor open membership and 
still not sacrifice the unity and co- 
hesion gained for our movement by 
definite membership on the basis of a 
personally declared purpose. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 

Kansas University. 


III 

_— New Purpose Basis was in- 

corporated in our Christian Asso- 
ciation constitution last fall, and it 
nearly put us on the rocks the first 
thing at the Colorado School of Mines. 
Any one who says it is not taken seri- 
ously in the colleges should have been 
around when it was first published 
in the Oredigger, our school paper. 
Some of the fellows were pretty badly 
seared, for they were afraid we were 
aiming to do something too definitely 
Christian and religious. It did make 
some shy off; others took a second 
thought before joining; and some who 
are church members have not yet 
joined because they do not care to sign 
up without being prepared to live up 
to it. 

The net result has been that we 
were most happily prevented from 
standing for nothing but social affairs 
and such service tasks as were not al- 
ready pre-empted by other societies. 
It put us on the map at once and un- 
equivocally as an organization with a 
real “C” in the name. With that 
purpose there is no dodging. We have 
to have a membership to exist, and 
that membership needs to be large to 


make our officers feel their jobs 
amount to something. To date we 
have nearly 100 members, which is 


about twenty per cent of the school. 
No man has signed a card without 
reading the purpose, and regardless 
of other motives which may be—and 
legitimately—present, the Association 
has a slightly different place in their 
minds thereafter. 

We do not feel it is necessary to 
hold a prayer-meeting and an inquest 
every time a man signs the purpose. 
Sometimes the less said the better, 
and sometimes a joke or a little gentle 
kidding can convey a sub-rosa mean- 
ing better than an attempted sermon. 
The Captain-elect of our football 
team signed up almost every man in 
his fraternity. It was not a hard job 
for him, but it cannot be denied that 
it was harder and more effective than 
just collecting a dollar from each man. 
Incidentally we have to go around 
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later and get the dollar anyway! 

On the other hand, more than one 
member of our cabinet has found that 
tackling a man for membership leads 
to some of the best kinds of personal 
talks. Many a man is secretly anxi- 
ous for someone to talk “that kind” 
of thing over with, and the member- 
ship campaign of the student Asso- 
ciation often discloses the right man, 
and occasions the opportunity, to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Does having a separate purpose 
tend to make the Association take the 
place of the Church? Certainly no 
more than under the old basis; and 
to date experience seems to show that, 
through the definiteness of its declara- 
tions, it will tie the Association closer 
than ever to the Church and its inter- 
ests. On the other hand, by deepen- 
ing the underlying purposes of the 
student work, the new purpose is 
going to produce for the Church and 
the Association at large more men 
of deep appreciations and of spiritual 
vision. It is an effective and timely 
rudder to insure that the student work 
finds the power that is in Christ. 


FRANK I. OLMSTEAD. 


Colorado School of Mines. 


IV 
{VERY Christian organization 

4 worthy of the name is aware of 
the inadequate way in which the in- 
dividuals in its field are being reached 
for Christ. tealizing this, such or- 
ganizations are seeking for causes and 
remedies. Through self-analysis they 
find they have a few members, at 
least, who are dynamically contageous 
in their Christian lives, while the 
mass of their fellow members are fully 
inactive. To hasten the Kingdom more 
real workers must be discovered. The 
membership must be a force instead 
of a field. 

The purpose of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, expressed in 
terms of the new Statement of Pur- 
pose used by many student Assoccia- 
tions, gives hope that a way has been 
found for putting dynamic of thought 
and action into the membership. The 
most effective use of this purpose will 
exclude work of a wholesale character. 
The membership will be made vital 
only by effective personal work which 
has seldom been done on an extensive 
scale. To begin with, the Member- 
ship Chairman must be thoroughly 
Christian and keen enough to see the 
difficulties of passing on this quality 
of life. With others vitally interested, 
he may select his committee, the size 
of which should be determined only 
by the difficult requirements of ag- 
gressive Christian character and will- 
ingness to talk with other men about 
the meaning of real membership and 
their own relation to it. No member 
of the committee should be given more 


. 




















A. J. (“DAD”) ELLIOT 


For seventeen years Student Secretary for the 
International Committee in the Central Region. 


than from three to five men to see. 
The names of the men to be visited 
should be selected and not assigned. 
From time to time, reports should be 
heard on progress made, then more 
names selected, etc. No card should 
be given a prospective member for 
immediate signing. It may be best 
to present the card, ask the man to 
read it over and then the two may 
discuss the meaning of the purpose. 
The committeeman may well leave 
the card until the next day, and if 
it is then signed, the card may be 
left at the office or given to the work- 
er. This process will afford oppor- 
tunity for real personal work, and 
members thus secured will be good 
material on which to build a more 
effective Association. Such mem- 
bers may be set to work at once to 
secure others in like manner. 

It will be difficult to use this method 
of securing members and at the same 
time present the financial side of 
membership. A period of time would 
best separate the two appeals. Each 
Association of every type may have 
such a real membership committee 
and at least a small, active, mem- 
bership force. From time to time it 
will be inevitably necessary to clean 
out the deadwood from members even 
thus carefully selected. The only 
limit to the size of the active mem- 
bership will be the Christian vitality 
of the members themselves. Con- 
stantly the active members must be 
faced with the purpose to which they 
have set themselves, and challenged 
with the task of translating it habit- 
ually into their daily life. 

EARL P. ZERFOSS 

Washington and Lee 
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A. J. ELLIOTT IN CHINA 


66 RE heaven and hell places or 
just a state of mind?” “Will 
Jesus come again?” “Will there be 
an end to this world?” “Is Christian- 
ity advocating the principle of inter- 
nationalism? If so, is this detri- 
mental to China?” These are a few 
of the many questions that “Dad” 
Elliott, Student Association leader of 
the Middle West, is being confronted 
with by Oriental students of China. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Elliott and his 
daughter Eleanor, “Dad” sailed last 
fall to be gone six months in China, 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. 


His letters plainly show how stren- 
uous those months have been. From 
Peking: “While I was supposed to 
be here primarily for observation, I 
was pressed into twenty-seven meet- 
ings, not to mention dinner and lunch- 
eon appointments. Twenty-seven meet- 
ings in seven days!” Student mass 
meetings follow one another. Personal 
interviews are arranged with generals, 
bishops, and national secretaries of 
various movements. His mission to 
the Orient is one of friendly inter- 
pretation of the Christian thought 
and life of America, as well as of 
evangelization. It was particularly 
in his role of interpreter that “Dad” 
was commissioned last year at the 
Lake Geneva Student Conference to 
take the greetings and heartfelt good 
wishes of the American student Chris- 
tian movement to the Orient. 


Speaking on the American Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, using this let- 
ter from Geneva students as the cli- 
max of his address, “Dad” has every- 
where met with wonderful response. 
From Peking again: “At the Law 
School, where there is an enrollment 
of 1,800 students, more than 1,400 
were in attendance at the meeting, 
filling to its utmost their largest au- 
ditorium. I spoke for over an hour 
through an interpreter. And when 
the letter was read they not only 
burst into applause, but in their en- 
thusiasm those that were seated 
sprang to their feet and I had to do 
the Chinese bow again and again.” 
From Manila: “Interest in my address 
on the Christian Youth Movement in 
America was great, and response en- 
thusiastic; so much so that plans al- 
ready made were changed and I 
opened the National Student Confer- 
ence with that address. It under- 
mined the prejudice of the students 
and brought new confidence in us.” 


But that is only part of “Dad’s” 
contribution to the Orient. His evan- 
gelistic campaigns in the colleges, 
and his addresses at the Philippine 
Student Conference are bringing 
great numbers of students to definite 
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Christian decision and forward steps. 
In a letter from Manila he says: 


“The next morning it was my privilege to 
lead the decision meetings. After giving my 
‘Friendship’ talk on how one may become a 
vital, sincere Christian, I gave an opportunity 
for definite decision. Some gave their lives to 
definite Christian work; more than fifty began 
the Christian life for the first time. One 
leader, a lay Filipino preacher, who had trav- 
eled seven days with three delegates who were 


Mohammedans, had the joy of seeing all of 
them declare publicly that henceforth they 
would live Jesus’ Way and worship the God 


he revealed.” 


His contacts have not all been with 
students or missionary leaders. He 
writes of his great privilege in having 
a personal interview with the cele- 
brated Christian General, Marshall 
Feng: 


I was little 
that he made 
thinking in terms of 
gold braid, formal 
haughtiness and superiority that we had 
often in the military officialdom in 
States during and since the war. Imagine 
surprise when I was introduced to a 
very simple inexpensive Chinese 
clothes without the slightest trace of what I 
had been expecting. Mr. Gailey, with whom 
I went, explained to him the nature of my 
work and told him that I had many contacts 
with Chinese students studying in America and 
asked him if he had any me that he 
wished to to them by me The General 
then ir simple and humble way, said, 
‘Tell them to study the life of Lincoln care- 
fully and study the application of his princi- 
ples in their purest form and be prepared to 
come back to China to suffer for China in the 


prepared for the 


upon 


impression 
me. I, of course, was 
the military splendor, 
stiffness, and official 
seen 
the 
my 
man in 
civilian 


too 


sare 
send 
most 


application of those principles. We must have 
a government ‘of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.’ We are ina terrible crisis, 
he people have suffered from famine, from 
floods and from war.” 

The atmosphere in and around the barracks 


in which he has his headquarters is more that 
of camp meeting than military camp and 
I neve such love and devotion as his men 
have him. If his plan succeeds he will go 
down in Chinese history as the Abraham Lin- 
coln of China If he fails he will probably be 
branded as a traitor and he may lose his head, 
but he believes that even then his cause will 
ultimately prevail for it is the application of 
the principles of Jesus. Poor China! The 
only part of a Republic that is her's is the 
name She has suffered terribly from dishon- 
est officials, and what a blessin it will be if 
this plan actually ucceed What a contribu- 
tion to civilization for a nation to dare to at- 
tempt ome other way! 


REGINALD BELL. 


Women and the Work of 
the Church 
\ COMMITTEE 


of 


has been formed 
representatives of Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Council of Women for Home 
Missions; Council of Church Boards 
of Education; Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; Student Volunteer 
Movement; Student Fellowship for 
Christian Life Service. This commit- 
tee aims to present the work of the 
Church at home and abroad to women 
students. By this interdenominational 
approach there is avoided “the multi- 
plicity of denominational visitations 
scattered throughout the year.” We 
are asked to announce that requests 
for team visits must be in the hands 
of the committee by May 1. Commun- 
ications may be addressed to Miss 
Mary E. Markley, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ASILOMAR RESOLUTIONS 


thay great Western American Stu- 
dent Conference at Asilomar this 
last December was notable for the 
keenness of the five hundred delegates 
in discussing the moral issues which 


confront college students along the 
Pacific Coast. Old hands who had 
been through many _ conferences 


agreed that they had never seen such 
intelligent moral concern or such 
alertness and thoroughness in the dis- 


cussions. The following is one of the 
resolutions which the conference 


adopted. It reveals the quality of 
realism and Christian faith which was 
happily present. It is to be hoped 
that those who were delegates to the 
convention can use at the present 
time the words of Woodrow Wilson, 
“IT should have contempt for myseif 
if I thought of speaking as a kind 
of action.” 


1. Whereas the spirit of this Con- 
ference is directed toward maintain- 
ing cordial relations between the 
United States and other nations, 


Be It Resolved that we, the members 
of this conference, emphatically pro- 
test to the Navy Department against 
its proposed naval manoeuvres in the 
Pacific waters as being at this time 
of tense international relations on un- 


necessary and dangerous gesture of 
war. 
It was recommended that the Stu- 


dent Field Council 
above to the President o* the Unitea 
States and to the Secretaries of the 
State and Navy Departments. 


communicate the 


2. The Student 


Field Council was 
asked to communicate the following 
resolution to the President of the 


lnited States, the Secretary of State 
and to the members of Cengress from 
the states represented at the Conven- 
tion: 


Be It Resolved that we, the mem 
hers of this Conference, urgently re- 
quest Congress so to amend the Im- 
nigration Law that bona fide students 
-hall with minimum restriction be al- 
lowed to enter the country and study 
in our educational institutions. 


3. The Student Field Council was 
to communicate the following 
resolution to the Japanese Student 
Association of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, the President of the Univers- 
ity of California, the Student Council 
of the University of California, the 
Ministerial Union of Berkeley and to 
the Secretary of the Berkeley Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 


a ked 


Be It Further Resolved, in particu- 
lar, that we express our deepest sym- 
pathy with the Japanese students of 
the University of California in the 
difficulty they are facing in rebuild- 
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ing their recently-burned Club House 
on the lot owned by them, due to the 
discriminatory opposition of local 
property owners in Berkeley. 


Whereas, there is among the colleye 
students of the Pacific Coast a certain 
amount of conscientious objection to 
military training, and 

Whereas, the freedom of conscience 
should be respected 


Be It Resolved that military train- 
ing in our colleges should cease to be 
compulsory, and further 


Be It Resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the presidents of 
all educational institutions of this 
district having such compulsory train- 
ing, and also to the state legislatures 
and to the President and Congress of 
the United States. 


A RELIGIOUS CENSUS 
RELIGIOUS census at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan made by the 





Christian Association shows the fol- 
lowing results: 
Fo eign The Entire 
Students University 
Protestant 13% 63% 
. 6.5°% an 
3. Of 6.3 
The number of foreign students 


expressing a Protestant religjous pre- 


ference is surprisingly large. Of the 
253 foreign students registered 110 
were either affiliated with or ex- 
pressed a preference for one of the 
Protestant churches. 

The comparison of Protestant af- 


filiation and preference by some of the 


national groups is as follows: 


Protestant Protestant 
Affiliation 


Preferer 

The Universi y : 18°; 15 
Japanese . 187 
Chinese ...... 45 7% 
North Europe 15° 5% 
India ... , 20% 13¢ 
South Europe ‘ 7 
Latin Americ: 17% 5% 

One is struck by the large precent- 
age of Japanese and Chinese who are 


members of the Protestant churches. 
In those countries the Christian popu- 
lation is small compared to the non- 
Christian but these figures indicate 
that the Christian families are the 
ones most active in the struggle for 
western education. 

Of the South European at 
Michigan © have no religious pre- 
ference. One would expect the Hin- 
dus to have a larger percentage of 
those outside the church but only 
67% of them have no preference. It 
is interesting to observe that there 
is not one Catholic student among the 
Oriental students excepting those of 
the Filipinos. This in spite of the 
fact that Catholicism has a following 
in those countries far out-numbering 
Protestantism. 
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What Some Friends Are Saying 


The Cross 
f bees CROSS is the symbol of that 
thing in the heart of man which 
makes him willing to lay down his 
life for somebody else. 

People have given various names to 
this thing, but everybody recognizes 
that human happiness would be im- 
possible if the thing for which the 
Cross stands were to be eliminated 
from life. 

This is a troubled sea which we are 
trying to navigate. We need more 
than a lighthouse to direct our course. 
We need an attractive power which 
will neutralize the contrary currents 
and draw us into the open channel. 

As I apprehend Christ, He is a sun 
set in the firmament of history. He 
not only illuminates but He exercise; 
a power of attraction which any one 
can feel if he cares to do so. The 
source of the power is His attitude 
toward people and the limit to which 
He was willing to go in order to make 
His attitude understood. 

This is what the Cross symbolizes. 
Like Him, therefore, it is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 
—GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, “United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania” 
in Suecess Magazine. 


On the Death of a Lawyer 

H E was born in comfort and posi- 

tion; he was a clubman at Yale; 
when the war darkened the horizon he 
was well along on the road to a conven- 
tional lawyer’s career. From the be- 
ginning the violent partisanships of 
the war disturbed that cool passion 
for fairness which was perhaps his 
most individual characteristic. He 
always believed that there was another 
side, and he wanted to hear it. When 
the hot temper of 1917 began to stifle 
civil liberty in America he stepped out 
of his path to defend it. Friends 
marveled at the bold progress of what 
was by training a conservative mind. 
It was with amazement that, one day 
when war intolerance was at its fever 
heat, they saw his name appended to 
an advertisement asking funds for a 
defense of the imprisoned members of 
the I. W. W. 

“So you’ve turned I. W. W.,” more 
than one said. 

“Not on your life,” he would reply: 
“but I want to see those boys get a 
chance, and they aren’t getting it.” ... 

“You get me wrong,” he used to 
say to friends with whom he was as- 
sociated in his work. “I’m not a rad- 
ical. I don’t know whether there is 
anything in your ideas or not. Only, 
I think you ought to have a chance 
to express them. We can’t get on 
without that.”—-THE NATION. 


What Is a University? 

= university is not a retail store 

dealing in facts; the university is 
a temporary retreat from the world 
where young men and young women 
may breathe the air of freedom and 
achieve emancipation from the obso- 
lete dogmas, the unworthy loyalties, 
the irrational inhibitions, the tribal 
conformities, and the cowardly cau- 
tions that crush and kill the unedu- 
cated mind.—GLENN FRANK, editor of 
Century Magazine. 





Social Science Meetings 

THOUSAND social scientists be- 

longing to seven associations ga- 
thered in Chicago for their annual 
meetings. Two hundred and fifty pa- 
pers were read. The meetings were 
given to practical rather than theo- 
retical considerations. The statisti- 
cians considered the population prob- 


lem; the sociologists discussed the 
trend of our civilization; the farm 
economists sought to formulate an 


American agricultural policy—and so 
on. Through all sections and in prac- 
tically every situation there was re- 
curring emphasis upon the necessity 
for facts and more facts. Another 
tendency was the growing recognition 
of the kinship of the social sciences. 

At the American Sociological So- 
ciety meeting a section on the sociol- 
ogy of religion met for the first time. 
Here there was the loudest call for 
research and the frankest admission 
that this call was new but vital. The 
section felt that the study of the soci- 
ology of religion should be a uniting 
rather than a divisive force. 

On every side the tendencies toward 
intolerance and self-satisfaction man- 
ifested in American life at the pres- 
ent time were attacked. The concept 
of Nordic superiority found no 
friends, and the Klan, the immigra- 
tion law and other manifestations of 
the tendencies alluded to were vigor- 
ously flayed.—INFORMATION SERVICE. 


Tendencies In Race Relations 
SUCCINCT statement of Aspects 
and Tendencies of the Race 

Problem was presented by Professor 
Monroe N. Work in his paper before 
the Research Section of the 1924 
meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. Classified as secondary as- 
pects of the problem were economic 
progress; educational progress, sug- 
gested by graduation from college of 
about 5,000 Negro youths in the last 
thirteen years; political progress, and 
and the northward migration of 
Negroes. 


Primary aspects include: (1) the 


marked decrease in lynching; (2) the 
tendency toward segregation which 
has become more conspicuous: (3) 
riots growing out of immediate 
causes such as Negro migration, an 
intensified housing situation; exag- 
gerated reports concerning crimes by 
Negroes, the state of the public mind 
with reference to the Negro and “his 
place,“ the disposition of Negroes not 
to recede from what they consider a 
a just position; (4) the notable 
growth of race consciousness; (5) 
the increase in efforts for the better- 
ment of race relations through the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion and the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The tendencies mentioned include: 
(1) shift of points of race frictior 
from rural to urban centers: (2) gen- 
eral advance of the Negroes, tending 
to change their status and outlook, 
and to bring about more contacts with 
the white group, particularly between 
more intelligent elements of the 
groups; and (3) the growing tendency 
to handle the problems of race rela- 
tions on a basis of cooperation. 

—INFORMATION SERVICE. 


The Profit Motive 


Cea opinions that have been 
A widely set forth by professional 
writers sometimes acquire new inter- 
est when voiced by popular and repre- 
sentative organs of opinion. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer said editorially on Ovc- 
tober 31: “The profit motive, which 
is relied upon to make our complex 
industrial organization work, in the 
end is bound to give us no more than 
the disaster unregulated selfishness 
always brings. Unfortunately, most 
of our economists and our writers on 
business affairs talk the most unmiti- 
gated nonsense on this point. They 
insist that unless the hope of inor- 
dinate profits is held out, no one will 
work efficiently. .... 

“The sort of world we all want is 
one in which every one has the simple 
basic material needs satisfied, has the 
opportunity to satisfy intellectual and 
spiritual hunger, and has the joy. of 
doing the kind of work he likes best 
to do. And the first step to getting 
that sort of world is to realize that to 
hold out the promise of great wealth 
to the man who works hard, or per- 
haps merely cheats shrewdly, is not 
the way to make progress. The profit 
motive, far from being the automatic 
regulator of our affairs to the best in- 
terests of all, is the thing that gets 
our civilization into its wars, its graft 
cases, its oil scandals, its chicanery.” 
—INFORMATION SERVICE. 
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The Recovery of a Truer 
Meaning of “Church” 


MAGINE four hundred and ten stu- 

dents of theology, representing 
some fourteen theological colleges and 
every one of the more important Pro- 
testant branches of the Church 
gathering in the same room around a 
common table to share in a common 
Sacrament of Our Lord’s Supper! A 
generation ago it would have been in- 
credible. Today it is a fresh and 
vivid experience which those who 
shared in it will recall as an epoch in 
their life as students and ministers. 

This service, which was held during 
the inter-seminary conference which 
assembled at Evanston, Ill., on Feb- 
ruary 27, is symbolic of a new day 
that is dawning in the life of the 
Church. It marks in a dramatic man- 
ner the turning of the tide. After 
generations of disruption we are now 
witnessing the first steps in the re- 
covery among Protestants of a sense 
of continuity throughout the fellow- 
ship of all those who know God in 
Christ and long to do His will. As 
far as the younger generation of min- 
isters is concerned their mind is made 
up. They have seen afar the spires 
of the City of God into which the 
treasures of all the denominations 
may be brought, and in which once 
again a united Christendom may pre- 
sent a solid front to the forces of Evil 
and Death. They have seen that vis- 
ion. They recognize in it their su- 
preme loyalty, and they will not allow 
themselves to be distracted by any 
lesser interest. 

And this sense of unity which we 
are recovering at such cost is not the 
product of a sentimenta: revival of 
mediaevalism but is firmly grounded 
on a recognition of a common task 
and a common responsibility to per- 
form it. The appalling needs of hu- 
man life are one, the spirit and mind 
of Jesus are one, and we must be one 
in trying to make His will effective in 
our generation. This seemed to be 
their mood. The students at Evans- 
ton were realists. They faced the 
issues of our time squarely. But they 
were realists in process of recaptur- 
ing and re- experiencing the signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ. They share in 
an inclusive fellowship in His Body. 
And this is a pledge of the oncoming 
of the Church Universal. 





We may devoutly thank God that 
in such ways as these we witness the 
fruits of the purpose and ideal of our 
student Y. M. C. A. Movement. The 
Evanston conference stands in the 
succession of the theological confer- 
ence at Indianapolis in 1923. 

FRANCIS MILLER. 


Connecticut Seminaries in Action 

OINT deputations to the colleges of 
VY western New England are to be a 
feature of the activity of the newly 
organized Association of Theological 
Students of Connecticut. Plans for 
such deputations were laid at the 
meeting of the District Committee of 
the Association, held at Hartford 
Theological Seminary on Thursday, 
February 19th. These deputations 
will include men from Berkeley Divin- 
ity, Hartford Theological Seminary 
and Yale Divinity, which schools are 
constituent members of the Connecti- 
cut Association. The object will be 
to stimulate interest among college 
men in the ministry as a life work, 
and to render service to the Christian 
Associations. 

Officers of the Association were 
elected for the next year, as follows: 
Chairman, Henry M. Bartlett of Hart- 
ford; Vice-Chairman, Franklin W. 
Frye of Hartford; Secretary, Clinton 
B. Galatas, of Yale; Treasurer, D. G. 
Fitzgerald of Berkeley. 

A feature of the Association is a 
semi-annual conference of the three 
seminaries. The first of these was 
held last spring at Yale, the second 
this last November at Berkeley, when 
the Association was formally organ- 
ized, and this spring it is planned to 
hold a third conference at Hartford. 
It is hoped that before long this Con- 
necticut Association will become part 
of a larger Association covering the 
whole of New England. 

The Eastern Seminaries in 

Conference 

N the next issue of THE INTERCOL- 

LEGIAN will appear a full account 
of the Inter-seminary conference held 
in New York City March 13-15. 
Delegates came from more than 
twenty seminaries from Massachus- 
etts to Virginia, and there was every 
evidence of a growing sense of solidar- 
ity and community of interest and 
purpose. 
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San Francisco Bay Conference 


Penrose Hirst, chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Inter-Seminary Committee, writes as follows 
in regard to an inter-seminary retreat held at 
the Presbyterian College at San Anselmo Jan- 
uary 30-31. 


¢¢]’D like to have the time to write 

a volume on the matter closest 
to my heart right now, but here goes 
for a brief line-up of what we did and 
planned to do for the future: 

“There were about forty men 
present, representing the following 
seminaries: Berkeley Baptist, Church 
Divinity, Pacific School of Religion, 
San Francisco. The presidents of the 
four student bodies were there, so it 
was quite representative. Of the fac- 
ulties, President Swartz of the Pacific 
School of Religion, and Dr. Hill, Pres- 
i.cnt of the Baptist School and four 
of the San Anselmo professors were 
on hand a good part of the time. 

“Lhe program was simple. We ar- 
rived about 3 P. M. Friday and hiked 
and played tennis until 6. After din- 
ner we gathered in the Social Hall 
and Bennetts, Stud-nt Body President 


at San Anselmo, took charge. He 
welcomed us to the Seminary, called 
upon Dr. Wicher to speak for the 


faculties and then informally upon 
the student presidents of the othe 
seminaries. That really started 
things in fine shape. The general tone 
of all the talks was for church unity. 
Larry Maxwell, student president for 
P. S. R., led a short devotional service 
also touching unity. After that Ben- 
netts called on me to take charge for 
the purpose of effecting some kind of 
a permanent organization, which was 
done. 


“Bishop Burns of the Methodist 
Church had been called out of town 
very suddenly on Friday morning so 
we had to plan that night for our 
program for Saturday morning. Dr. 
Deems of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church of San Francisco led a dis- 
cussion. He said it was a fair example 
of church unity in action when a Pres- 
byterian professor called upon an 
Episcopal priest to substitute for a 
Methodist bishop. 

“One man from each school had ten 
minutes to tell what his denomination 
had to contribute or had contributed 
to our common Christian experience. 
The Baptist spoke first and each of 
the other three men accused the pre- 
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ceding speakers of stealing his thun- 
der. Quite significant, I think, when 
men find the outstanding features of 
their denomination, as far as the 
fundamental things are concerned, are 
held by the men of other denomina- 
tions. They all said their denomina- 
ion was the freest. As to actual 
unity, polity was the biggest thing be- 
tween the evangelic churches—the dif- 
ferences of faith did not seem to loom 
large. 


“The general feeling was that it de- 
volves upon us not to create unity 
but to manifest it. Dr. Deems brought 
it out by this question: ‘If you as an 
Episcopal minister were in a small 
community with a Baptist minister 
and one of you should leave, would 
you be willing to do so and feel that 
the people whom you turn over to the 
Baptist minister would be as_ well 
ministered to as if you stayed?’ That 
seemed to bring it home to every one 
of us.” 


Union Students Petition 
Bishop Manning 


N February 18, a petition, signed 

by over 100 Union students was 
sent to Bishop William T. Manning 
with a contribution of $76 to the fund 
for the building of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. After express- 
ing their sympathy in the large un- 
dertaking the students stated their ap- 
proval of Mr. Rockefeller’s pertinent 
suggestion that there be _ included 
“among the_ twenty-five trustees 
charged with the erection, mainten- 
ance, and management of the Cathed- 
ral a small number of laymen of sis- 
ter churches.” Then they went on to 
say: “It is possible that an attempt 
to unite the different churches in one 
organization might be, as you state 
in your reply to Mr. Rockefeller, pre- 
mature, but we still feel that the 
above proposal of Mr. Rockefeller is 
a timely and deserving move toward 
that unity of Christian forces for 
which we are all working. We hope 
therefore that you may see your way 
clear to declare that you favor this 
proposal and that you will exert your 
personal influence toward its accept- 
ance by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” 


The following day the Bishop in a 
speech to the New York Church Club 
reasserted the present impossibility 
of following the suggestion. 


In his letter replying to the Union 
petition, the signers of which repre- 
sented at least fifteen denominations, 
he expressed thanks for the gift, de 
clared his general “interest,” and re- 
ferred the petitioners to the above 
mentioned Union speech. 


Union Theol. GARDINER DAY. 


A Student Experiment in 
Religious Fellowship 
),OR the first time in history the 
students of the Jewish Institute 
of Religion and The Union Theological 
Seminary met in an official, though 
informal gathering at the latter in- 
stitution on the evening of February 
ninth. So far as I know it is the first 
time that two such groups ever thus 
met together. The meeting grew out 
of the feeling that existed among 
students of the two institutions, many 
of whom had known each other in 
their undergraduate days, that a con- 
ference in which they might exchange 
their views and compare their aims 
and ideals would be of immense value 
and would promote better mutual un- 
derstanding. Most of the evening was 
spent in small group conferences, but 
for a brief period addresses were 
made by members of both institutions. 
Dr. Eugene W. Lyman of the Union 
faculty delivered the address of wel- 
come. Mr. Foster, the President of 
the Jewish Institute Student Body, 
however, splendidly interpreted the 
aims and ideals of his alma mater, 
and in a concluding talk Mr. Pierson 
Harris, representing the Union stu- 
dents, summarized the values received 
from the conference. All joined in 
singing America and were dismissed 
by Dr. William Adams Brown, Act- 
ing President of Union Seminary. It 
was a meeting of the students, by the 
students, for the students, and the 
discussion continued long after the 
benediction into the late hours of the 
night. 

A few of the remarks taken from 
the speeches of the evening are 
worthy of quotation here. Dr. Lyman 
said: “I think that we always come 
back to point with pride te our name 
as really indicative of our aim. We 
want that name to be thought of in 
the most comprehensive way. Union 
tries to think in world terms, and 
this gathering here tonight is one of 
the ways in which we can make good 
with such a conception of our aim. 
The fact that Union is composed of 
students from far and near—the Ori- 
ent and the Occident, the old world 
and the new—places heavy responsi- 
bility upon her for a teaching of the 
spirit that shall be truly universal in 
its quality and scope.” 

Mr. Fisher, interpreting the ideals 
of the Jewish Institute, said: “Our 
institution is liberal. It attempts to 
keep pace with growing movements 
both in philosophy and social service. 
It attempts to send men out into the 
American community with a realiza- 
tion of the problems that will meet 
them. Ours is a peculiar problem. 
We are dealing with Jewish people 
and through them we expect to reach 
up to internationalism, cosmopolitan- 
ism, and universalism. We are not 


seeking, and we perhaps do not hope 
to establish, a great universal religion 
by completely breaking down the old 
faiths and the old religions. We 
would like to have you on the one 
hand and we on the other march up 
the mountain toward God, each by the 
road we have chosen. But we on the 
Jewish side, as we go up, hold the 
right to sing the song of Israel 
Surely in a land that boasts of free- 
dom and liberty, Jews and Christians 
can exchange the hand of friendship, 
and we men who are to be Jewish 
rabbis and you who are to be Chris- 
tian ministers, may meet and hold 
hands in that universal religion which 
animates the life of all of us.” 

Since this meeting the students of 
The Jewish Institute of Religion have 
extended the students of Union an in- 
vitation to participate in an evening 
of fellowship at their Halls. The 
Union students have accepted and 
are looking forward with great pleas- 
ure to visiting their brother Institu- 
tion on Monday evening, March 30. 

GARDINER M. Day. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NOTES 

Special meetings of an evangelistic 
nature were recently held under the 
auspices of the Troy Conference 
Academy Association over a period of 
three days. There were eight mes- 
sages, and a team picked from the 
Cabinet helped to make this a time of 
intensive religious thinking for the 
school. At the close of the series 
was a consecration meeting at which 
forty-seven persons registered Chris- 
tian decisions and forward steps. 

Cushing Academy entertained a 
deputation team from M. I. T. over 
the week-end of February 7-8. The 
Cushing Association planned to use 
these men in the local churches Sun- 
day morning and in a series of boys’ 
meetings over the week-end. Follow- 
ing this visit the work of the Asso- 
ciation was revitalized. 

This month has marked an in- 
creased interest in Bible study in 
Preparatory School Associations. The 
favorite plan seems to be to block off 
five weeks which the Association 
gives wholly to this emphasis. Many 
are using as a text Fosdick’s “Man- 
hood of the Master” which can be 
secured in a cheap edition. 

Colby Academy entertained the Pre- 
paratory schools of New Hampshire 
at the New London Inn over the 
week-end of February 28-March Ist. 
“A Boys’ Religion” was the theme of 
the Conference. The Program in- 
cluded addresses on such topics as: 
“Is a Boy Religious?”; “Morality and 
Religion”; “What Does Your School 
Need ?”; “The Task of Your Religious 
Society.” The discussion periods 
proved fruitful. 
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Students of the World 


The Student Associations of the United States Are Banded 
Movements in the World’s Student Christian 


IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 


Monsieur H. L. Henriod, wh 


setting 
before 


\ HILST th university 


remains the same as 


the war, the material condition of the 
students and their outlook have great- 
Thanks to the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark general conditions 
of life are 


ly changed. 


more or less proaching 


the normal. I was struck by the re 
markable results obtained by the 
“ Studentenwirtschaftshilfe, ” which, 


with the help of European Student 
Relief, and under the able direction of 
Dr. Schairer and his colleagues, is in 
a position to render 
students. 

In a different sphere there has als 


invaluable ser- 


Vices to 


been a marked change, due in great 
part to the influence of the “Jugendbe 

egung.” Whilst the “Corps” and 
similar Associations have 


resumed 
most of the traditions and influence 
vhich characterized them before the 
war, in them, as well as amongst the 
students who do not belong to them. 
is to be found a greater simplicity of 
life, and more 
itself even in many have given 
up their practices of excessive smok 
ing and 


spontaneity, showing 
iress; 
drinking. There is an out- 
burst of musical life, especially of gay 
and lively popular songs; a return ti 
nature, and a revolt against loose 
talk, which forms a pleasing contrast 
to the general moral 
vailing in the 


slackness pre- 
big German towns, as 
in those of other countries as a re- 
sult of the war. 

I was struck by the large place oc 
cupied by religious and ecclesiastical 
questions both in the university life 
circles. The Catholic 
active in Germany and es- 
pecially in the universities. In var- 
ious circles there is talk of collective 

Here and there 
and gather round 
disciples. In the Pro- 
testant churches are to be 


and in wider 
Church is 


religious revivals 
prophets appear 
them ardent 
found new 
manifestations of spiritual life and a 
revival of 


1 \ missionary interest. 
Amongst a number of young Luther 
ans in particular there is a deep de 

ire to go back to the spi tual sources 
from which the great reform of 


Luther drew its inspiration The 
many Student Christian Unions which 
I visited gave me an impression of 
life, vigor and serious work, in spite 


of the difficult times. In their num 


erous Bible Study Circles and also 
among the leaders of the Movement, 
the sense of dependence on God, and 
the experience of personal salvation 
and regeneration in Jesus Christ 
stand in foreground among the work 
and interests of the Movement. 

From the international point of 
view I have the impression that Ger- 
many is rather out cf touch with the 
rest of the world. Among professors 
and students alike, only a very small 
minority have intercourse with those 
of the same class in other countries 
or read foreign newspapers or re 
views. One feels that the Germans 
are before everything else intent on 
repairing the damage and disorgan- 
ization caused by the war, and the 
revolution. Nowhere did I find signs 
of hatred or incivility; everywhere I 
was treated with courtesy and kind- 
ress by those with whom I came into 
contact. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE 
REFUGEE 

ry extracts from Mr. Hoffmann’s 
tten durir his southern European 


January and February, give an ac- 
F , 


progress in self-help work but also 
ble pli t of the refugee student 
esent and future are equally precar- 


oe Self-help organiza- 
tions have made and are making 
great strides and progress in social 
service and iniernational rapprocne- 
ment. Thus during the past year 
Mefosz organized eight student ex- 
changes involving over 400 students. 
The last was a two weeks’ exchange 
visit of fifty-four Hungarian students 
to Constantinople, and their self-help 
schemes are now trust-like, permanent 
concerns. Did you hear that with the 
help of a newspaper man the new 
Roumanian self-help committee raised 
»,000,000 lei, ($40,000)? Fine! 

Zagreb. I was called for by a Rus 
sian who took me to a Russian church 
service with incense, lighted candles, 
and beautiful chanting of the ritual 
by a wonderful choir. Everyone stood 
or kneeled, as is customary. It was 
bitter cold, as there was no heat in 
the church and we have below zero 
weather here. 

I saw the three 
dormitories, two of 


Russian student 
them are bare 
In the basement of 
ene building the students have made 
their clubrooms so completely trans 
forming the original rooms that one 
cannot conceive that they are the 
same. The walls are decorated with 


wooden barracks. 


Together With 27 National 
Federation. 


mural paintings done by the student 
The best quarters of all are in wha 
was formerly a military prison buil 
ing. The cells with their heavy doo: 
with tiny peep-holes now serve as off 
ces or bedrooms. Here too they hay 
equipped a mensa, a study room, a 
barber shop, a buffet, and a dental 
parlor in which at present are the 
dental chair and equipment provide 
by British and Swiss students. He 

one big room, formerly the stu 
room, but now transformed into 
provisional room for some 30 who ha 
no beds and sleep on boards or on t 
long study table. Luxuries like p 
lows, mattresses and bed linen do not 
exist. 


In Ljubljana I had a busy but gor 
time. Saw where the Russian stu 
dents lived—in an old castle that ba 
in medieval days withstood a Turk 
idmires their undaunte 
courage and determination in spite 
tremendous odds and 
hardships, to say nothing of their ur 
certain future. They haven’t th 
faintest idea what will become of them 
when they graduate, but they hope! 

The Russians have talent in abund 
ance, and yet they are 
guests wherever they go. America 
doesn’t want them, South America 
refuses to accept them, Europe 
anxious to be rid of them. I h 
group of 25 agricultural students 
finish within the next two years 
on me to know hether there is any 
where in the wide world where they 
ean go and find work afte. 
ation. 


siege. One 


} } 
indescribdabDi 


unwelcome 





The World Task of the Christian 
Church 


Under this title in a book of 250 
pages, is published the Report of th« 
Manchester Conference. In additior 
to the full program and general im 
pressions of the conference by Hugh 
Martin, Literature Secretary of the 
British Movement, it contains the ad 
dresses of the Bishop of Manchester; 
of Mr. Garfield Williams on Africa; 
Mr. Oldham on India and on the Race 
Problem in general; Mr. Koo on 
China; M. Martin, of Geneva, on the 
Problems of Europe, as well as ad- 
dresses by the Bishop of St. Albans, 
the Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, 
the Rev. R. O. Hall, and Dr. A. Wood. 
Can be secured from The British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, London. 
Price 2/6. 
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MORE ABOUT 
MANCHESTER 


Ronald Hall, the Missionary Secretary of the 
British Student Movement, has written a fas- 
nating letter to “Everybody” about the Man- 
hester Conference. He -says: 
\ JHATEVER has happened at 
“Manchester” has _ happened 
pretty deep in the hearts of individu- 
There is no doubt that almost 
everybody who came has gone away 
profoundly moved—not only by the 
spirit of the conference but by the 
glimpse it gave of the holiness and 
power of God. My.proof of that is 
not from conversation with innumer- 
able individuals, or from watching 
their faces in the meetings and the 
Conference Club, but mainly from the 
service of Thanksgiving in the Cathe- 
dral just before the closing meeting. 
The Cathedral was packed of course, 
and one felt that all of us though 
tired and a little bewildered were 
coming like children to our Father. 
And He, seeing us while we were yet 
a great way off, ran out to meet us. 
And our bewilderment and tiredness 
fell away in trust. 


als. 


Then Alec Wood took the closing 
meeting, living up to his description 
of himself as a layman, a scientist 
and a Scotsman, and talking to us 
with a quiet, gentle humor, though 
we were too much sobered to laugh 
much, planted us right in the heart 
of the endless tomorrows of the val- 
leys—suggesting as our staff to help 
on an active fellowship in that blun- 
dering muddle-headed but divine com- 
munity of folks just like ourselves—" 
the Christian Church. 

As some of us had known, and all 
of us had hoped, T. Z. Koo made the 
Conference. What it cost him and 
his wife and children to come must 
be abundantly repaid when he and 
they come to know as they must some 
day know, what he has done for us. 
It was a symbol of the change that 
has been coming now for some years. 
Missionary work is in one aspect mu- 
tual helpfulness between the Christian 
communities of the various countries, 
bringing the gifts that God has given 
their nation and the new things that 
they have seen of Him through Christ 
into the common treasury. After 
speaking for thirty-five minutes of the 
forces—political, economic, social and 
cultural, that have been moving his 
country in this century and holding 
everyone enthralled by his masterly 
clearness of thought and picturesque- 
ness of speech: he stood aside from 
the reading desk and leaning against 
the bar said: “It is God who holds 
China in the hollow of his hand. He 
has been breathing again upon our 
ancient country, saying, ‘Let there be 
life.’ These forces are the response 
to that call. They have the mark of 
God upon them. They are creative 


forces.’ Then he went on to show the 
central place the Christian community 
had held—creating these creative 
forces, “building the builders of New 
China,” sending out into every branch 
of national life men and women of 
character and with power to serve. 
In the afternoon he went into greater 
detail, showing how the China Chris- 
tian Council is setting itself in the 
name of Christ to lead the Christian 
forces to weave Him and His way of 
life into all the new Movements—in- 
ternational, family, social, political, 
moral and educational, that constitute 
changing China. .. . 

We were impressed by Miss Har- 
rison’s challenge, “I went to China 
four years ago because there was no 
one else to go, convinced I should be 
back in six months. I believed the 
industrial situation was so bad that 
no merely religious organization could 
tackle it. I stayed four years, and I 
have come back to te!l you that it is 
worse than I imagined it, and that 
nothing can begin to touch it except 
Christianity.” es 

Is it that God is leading us out into 
a new sense of His purpose and His 
power, and a new understanding of 
the Christian community as the chan- 
nel of that power and the instrument 
of that purpose, while we are still 
letting Christ keep us from His 
Father, and are still burdened with 
the over-emphasis on the individual 
which is the almost inevitable result 
of what was in the truest sense God- 
given in the Reformation? Is it that 
we are concerned so much with build- 
ing up the Church that we do not 
know how to go with it into action? 

For ourselves one thing is clear. 
Our life as a movement is so strongly 
rooted now that we do not depend as 
much as we may have done heretofore 
on conferences, even for Student Vol- 
unteers. From Swanwick 1922-Swan- 
wick 1923, there were barely 100: 
from Swanwick 1923-Swanwick 1924, 
there were 122: from Swanwick 1924 
to Manchester 1925 (6 months), there 
were 97. Our policy of building all 
our work on the sense of God’s world 
purpose and the world task of the 
Christian community as we see it in 
the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, is plainly bearing fruit. 





(Continued from third column) 


not only a brother and friend, but of 
a noble friend and a loving brother, 
and ¢» assert that it is not a tempor- 
ary and passing feeling, but that it 
has deeply nenetrated into the Rus- 
sian heart. Any trials that Russians 
will have to undergo will strengthen 
this feeling. 

“Parting with you, we are sure that 
you carry with you in your heart the 
warmest thanks of hundreds and 
thousands who knew you.” 
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TELLING THE WORLD 
ABOUT LEGATE 


At the Elmau Conference (Ger- 
many) in July, 1924, the Russian re- 
fugee students in Jugo-Slavia pre- 
sented the following letter to Ray 
Legate, who had been for four years 
associated in the distribution end of 
the Friendship Fund. Mr. Legate is 
now executive of the fund in the 
United States, 

“We are happy to have the possi- 
bility to say to you a few words of 
luminous truth especially here in this 
most honourable meeting as there 
vannot be more deserving circum- 
stances, and also as our words of 
gratitude addressed to you will be 
heard by the whole world. 

“During the time you spent with us 
we could not speak the same lan- 
guage, but it was not necessary—you 
saw us and could read in our souls. 
Therefore it is useless to speak either 
about the past losses or the present 
difficulties. You saw and have un- 
derstood. Besides it is not the proper 
time to mention it when addressing 
you, we want only to feel joy and to 
speak about it. 

“Dear Sir, this joy consists in that 
we have come to know you. One has 
to be in our position of abandoned re- 
fugees to understand our feelings, 
that to see you even for short mo- 
ments, to have intercourse with you— 
is happiness itself. Real and sincere 
happiness. Happiness forgotten from 
the precious days at home. 

“Dear Sir, how very painful it is to 
be the object of charity, and how 
often the kind impulse, and sincere 
desire to assist brings instead of help 
only incurable wounds. Is it not joy 
to recognize that in your case it never 
occurred, and could never take place. 
In all our mutual reports and meet- 
ings you proved yourself always as a 
perfect gentleman. The most suspi- 
cious, the most keen feeling mind 
could never be painfully struck. On 
the contrary the care you took that 
no one of us could feel that that 
which is given—is alms—was touch- 
ing. Great thanks for the assistance 
and especially for the way by which 
it was done. We should like to point 
out one thing more. 

“Besides your personal qualities, 
you are the representative of the 
Great American Nation, the Nation 
that the hard time we had to pass 
through has connected with our Rus- 
sian people by special and exceptional 
bonds. We are happy from the height 
of this tribune, in face of the best rep- 
resentatives of the whole mankind, to 
declare that from now for each Rus- 
sian without regard to his social and 
individual level, the conception “an 
American” has become a synonym of 

(Continued in second column) 
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The Intercollegia: 


High Points Among the Associations 


Valuable Lifework Study—At the 
University of Illinois the Association 
is beginning a study of personal ex- 
periences and opinions on a number 
of important lifework questions. The 
questionnaire is headed: “A _ Life 
Work—How Do Men Choose One? 
Many men are drifting along, unable 
to choose a life job. Some seniors are 
finding that they are not interested in 
following for a life-time the course in 
which they have taken their train- 
ing. Others are seeking earnestly 
for a life work and are not satisfied. 
What is the difficulty? A research 
group has been selected to study the 
situation and they are asking you 
with 199 others to cooperate in fur- 
nishing data by answering the fol- 
lowing questions.” Then follow fifteen 
significant questions. 


Are Freshmen getting the right 
kind of introduction into campus life? 
The answer to this question at Earl- 
ham College (Ind.) is “Freshman 


Week’’—one week ahead of registra- 
tion for upper classmen. 


Indiana Colleges have had success- 
ful week-end deputation programs. 
Some experiments have been tried 
that have enriched the program and 
helped deepen the impression made. 
One valuable feature is the Business 
Men’s Dinner on Friday evening, with 
an illustrated talk on “Organized 
Work for Boys in Small Cities.” 
Another feature is a personal invita- 
tion to all boys in the high school, 
given under a carefully arranged plan, 
by the host or, hostess to join a dis- 
cussion group in their home on Satur- 
day night. On two occasions an open 
recognition service for members of the 
Hi-Y Club made a part of the Sunday 
afternoan mass meeting for men and 
boys, proved impressive. 


Sherwood Eddy is making evangel- 
istic visits in March and April to 
Manchester College, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Earlham College. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL TEAM IN THE SOUTH 


\ N Interdenominational Team has 
i just visited three state universi- 


ties in the South, to study es- 
pecially the religious work, with a 
view to ascertain the possibility of 


more effective cooperation between all 


the religious agencies in their ap- 
proach to the problem. Places visited 
were the universities of Florida, 


Alabama, and Mississippi. The team 
comprised the following: J. M. Cul- 
breth, Methodist Educational 
tary; Dr. J. C. Todd, Disciples Educa- 
tional Secretary; Dr. O. D. Foster, 
Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Board of 
Ministerial Relief, Presbyterian 
Church; James Turner, Auburn, Ga., 
representing Frank Leavell, Secretary 
Southern Baptist Inter-Board Com- 
mission; Bishop Juan, of Jacksonville, 
representing the Episcopal Church, 
and J. W. Bergthold, Southern 
Regional Secretary. 

It was found that from sixty-five to 
ninety per cent. of the students 
registered in the universities desig- 
nated membership in some church. It 
is variously estimated by local work- 
ers and students that the churches in 
the local communities actually touch 
with some portion of their program 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of 
the students. In one noticeable case a 
denomination with an enrollment of 
about half a hundred was able to 
reach a much higher percentage with 
the church program. 


Secre- 


The forces enumerated by students 
as aiding in the religious and moral 
life of the campus are: 


3. Members of the 
sonal interest 


faculty who take a per- 
in their students. 


2. Personal friendships between students 
and faculty, upper and lower classmen, and 
others of high moral character. 

3. Fraternity life, especially in some out- 


standing cases. 
4. The 


program. 


Young Men's Christian Association 
Curriculum Bible Classes. 

6. The churches, including Sunday School, 

Young People’s Societies, Sermons, 
7 College Chapel. 


8. College 


etc. 


courses including the following: 


Psychology, Sociology, Philosophy, 
This item was closely related to the 
ality of the Professor. 
The above not meant to be 
listed in the order of their importance. 
Among the forces which were con- 
sidered as 


person- 


are 


militating against reli- 
gious and moral development of the 
highest order were listed the follow- 
ing: 

1. Traditional 
toward freshmen. 


attitude by upper classmen 


2. Forming of friendships with men of low 


ideals. 

3. The students are dealt with en masse 
instead of personally and individually. 

4. College days are considered as a vaca- 


tion from religious matters. 


5. Compulsory church attendance at home 


makes students react against it when they 
have the chance. 

6. Sunday study is necessary to meet Mon- 
day’s recitation work. 

7. Fraternities command greater loyalty 
than the Church. 

8. Many students leave the college com- 


munity over week-ends, 


Biology. . 


University of Indiana is developing 
a recognition service as a part of its 
membership policy. 


A Young People’s Christian Rally, 
covering two and a half days, was 
held in a nearby town under the 
auspices of the University of Mich- 
igan Association in cooperation with 
the student guilds of Ann Arbor 
churches. The program of music, fun 
and fellowship involved thirty-two 
university men, who made forty 
speeches. The expenses were handled 
by local forces of Tecumseh, the 
town visited. 


One hundred and forty-four boys 
and girls in rural communities meet- 
ing in five different Sunday Schools 
“ach week under the leadership of 
twenty college men and women is the 
record of the Hope College, (Mich.) 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. extension 


department. Home visitation to 
secure parents‘ cooperation and or- 
ganized classes with monthly meet- 


ings at the homes of members help 
to make the work lasting and vital. 


The University of Illinois had 3,600 
men in twenty-nine fraternities at- 
tending six discussion group meet- 
ings this fall. The questions were: 
“What Does Loyality Mean?” “What 
Kind of a God do Men Believe in?” 
“What is the Value and Function of 
the Church?” “What should Be a 
Man’s Object in His Life Work?” 
“Who is a Christian and What Does 
it mean to be one?” 


Three years ago the two Associa- 
tions at the University of Nebraska 


started a “Living Issues” forum 
meeting on Wednesday noons at 
luncheon. Interest and attendance 


has grown until this year an average 
of approximately one hundred have 
been present each week. 


Students and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Denver subscribed $165,000 
to start the endowment campaign. 
The students averaged $100 per man. 


Colorado School of Mines is hold- 
ing Wednesday night forums dealing 
with industrial questions, science and 
religion, etc. The Young People’s So- 
cieties are combining once a month 
for inter-society debates, the first 
three dealing with the three big ques- 
tions: Race; War; Industry. 


Among the upper classmen who are 
setting the pace for progressive 
Christian thinking on the University 
of Colorado campus a striking num- 
ber have been for three years mem- 
bers of the Young People’s Open 
Forum conducted by the Methodist 
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Student Council. This unique organ- 
ization, started in 1922 to give stu- 
dents opportunity for information and 
full expression on live issues, has in- 
creased to two hundred and fifty 
members with an average attendance 
of one hundred and fifty each Sunday 
morning. Relations of men and wo- 
men; youth and religion; reality in 
religion; fundamentals of faith; and 
topics on race, internationalism and 
industry have been discussed. Oc- 
casionally eminent speakers from out- 
side Boulder have been used. More 
detailed information regarding this 
highly successful experiment in relig- 
jous education may be had by ad- 
dressing the University pastor in 
charge, Rev. Fred. E. Aden, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Bruce Curry had a warm reception 
in Kansas. Two hundred and fifty 
students attended the Institute at 
Kansas University, with six colleges 
represented. At the College of Em- 
poria eight colleges were represented 
by 250 men. At Emporia the city 
churches dismissed their Sunday 
Schools in order that all might hear 
Dr. Curry’s lecture on “What It 
Means to be a Radical According to 
Jesus.” Five hundred were present 
at that meeting. 


How to Study is the 
discussed at the open 


practical topic 
forum at Tu- 


lane. Discussion was led by Presi- 
dent Emeritus Dixon of Newcomb 
College. 


Kentucky Wesleyan has a “Presi- 
dent’s Council,” composed of the pres- 
idents of all the student organiza- 
tions on the campus. A need for this 
“head-organization” was felt recently, 
when the number and size of student 


organizations had increased to the 
extent that some friction resulted. 
The Council has been successful in 


producing harmonic relations between 
the various branches of student activ- 
ity and was instrumental in drawing 
up the Constitution for Student Gov- 
ernment. 


“Go To Church Sunday,” on Jan- 
uary 17, at the University of Maine 
was considered most successful. The 
Church Relations Committee met with 
the pastors of local churches; posters 


were placed in all the fraternity 
houses, dormitories and store win- 
dows. The event was advertised 


through the weekly paper for several 
weeks, and on the Saturday previous 
to the date named President Little 
of the University wrote an editorial 
for publication in the college paper. 
A member of the Cabinet spoke of 
the matter in the frat meetings, with 
the result that many fraternities at- 
tended in full force. The churches 
made an effort to arrange special pro- 


grams. The M. C. A. is planning to 
conduct such a campaign annually, 
and perhaps semi-annually. 


The Intercollegiate Student Con- 
ference of the Boston area colleges 
met at Wellesley March ist. Five 
representatives from each of the fol- 
leges were invited to attend: Boston 
University, Radcliffe, Simmons, Jack- 
son, Wheaton, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Harvard and Emerson. 
One of the sessions was led by Pro- 
fessor Ralph Harlow of the Depart- 
ment of Biblical History at Smith. 


A Student Workers’ Council is an 
organization in Boston which brings 
together all full-time men and women 
Association secretaries, all student 
pastors and their assistants who are 
giving at least half time to work with 
students. The group meets monthly 
to consider problems facing the stu- 
dent field and to receive reports of 
special committees and delegates to 
conference and conventions. 


The _ Intercollegian Cosmopolitan 
Club of Greater Boston, recently or- 


ganized, held its first meeting in 
January. Two hundred and fifteen 
students from forty countries were 
present. The club had the pleasure 


of listening to President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, on the 
subject “Assimulaton.” Following 
was a musical program, with students 
of different nations participating. 


The League of Nations, the Dawes 
Plan, and similar topics have been the 
subjects of discussion at Rutgers 
forum meetings. The series was fit- 
tingly closed by a campaign for the 
Student Frieldship Fund. Rutgers 
has sent out eleven deputation teams 
to nearby towns, with dates ahead 
for six more. 


J. Stitt Wilson is to give a block 
of time to visiting colleges in the 
East. Points which will have the 
privilege of hearing him are Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Lehigh, Bucknell, 
Colgate. 


Growing out of Bruce Curry’s Get- 
tysburg group and the activity of 
some good student work, Penn State 
now has forty-two discussion groups 
on the campus. The college paper is 
giving the work excellent publicity. 
Through these groups there is a very 
real chance of making some definite 
change in campus thinking. A weekly 
training session at dinner gives the 
series a united front. Series lasts 
four weeks. Topics are: The place 
of compulsion in building college tra- 
ditions; Animus of College Students’ 
Disease “Following the Crowd.” 


A Committee chaired by Charles O. 
Wright of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and representing the student 
secretaries of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic territory, met in New 





THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN AMERICA 


Ts Foreign Student in Amer- 
ica” is the first attempt to sum- 
marize the influence of foreign stu- 
dents on American Life and the im- 
pression which contacts with American 
life makes on the students from other 
lands. It is based upon reports which 
have been made to a Survey Commis- 
sion by foreign students and their 
American friends and should help lo- 
cal Friendly Relations Committees to 
plan their work with more enthus- 
iasm and intelligence. 

A study of some of the chapters 
will reveal how foreign students and 
their American friends may mutually 
serve each other so that there will 
be an exchange of viewpoint equally 
valuable to both. Other chapters 
show how the foreign student, as he 
returns to his homeland, may contri- 
bute to international understanding. 
The opening chapter, giving a history 
of foreign student migrations, will 
surprise many who have not known 
that such migrations have been taking 
place through many centuries. The 
migrating student of the present cen- 


tury is a descendant of the roving 
students in the middle ages who 
flocked to Paris and other educational 
centers of Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

“The Foreign Student in America” 
will fail in its purpose unless it helps 
Americans to have a greater desire 
to offer friendship to those who come 
to us from other nations and races. 
Those Americans who have already 
found the rewards which come from 
friendship with foreign students will 
be most interested in reading the book 
but it is hoped that there will be 
others who have not yet included for- 
eign students within the circle of their 
friends who will be led to an interest 
in the foreign students on their cam- 
pus through reading “The Foreign 
Student in America.” 

The book is now ready for distribu- 
tion by the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee. Nearly 1,500 copies had been 
purchased by interested people before 
it was off the press. The price, until 
April 10th, is $1; after that date, 
$1.75. Order now from Association 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
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York City on January 3lst, to con- 
sider: (1) the dependence of the col- 
lege and university Associations upon 
the active assistance of college and 
university professors; (2) the rela- 
tionship of the student Association 
secretary to the various State, Field 
and National Student Councils; (3) 
the status of the Student Association 
in the light of the new National Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A. The findings 
of this committee seemed so import- 
ant that the group decided to issue a 
call for a week-end conference of all 
student Association secretaries in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
territory, to be held near New York 
late in March or early in April. 





THE COLORED ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


T. Z. Koo, secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, was the 
principal speaker at the joint meet- 
ings of the Y. M. & Y. W. C. A. Train- 
ing Conference for the student associ- 
ations of the city of Nashville held 
during the last days of March. 


Bible Institutes for Virginia and 
North Carolina were recently held as 
follows: March 23-25, Shaw Univers- 
ity, Raleigh; March 27-29, Hampton 
Institute. Dr. A. Bruce Curry, Jr., 
the leader. 


The Second Annual Older Boys’ 
Conference of S. C. was attended by 
about 200 delegates. C. H. Tobias 
and W. C. Craver represented the Na- 
tional Council. The conference was 
held at Columbia, Februrary 20-22. 


Was 


The Student Friendship Campaign 
among colored colleges and 
continued throughout March 


gratifying results. 
The Y. M. & The Y. W. C. A.’s of 


Louisiana held their first joint officers’ 
Training conference at Leland College, 


schools 
with 


Baker, recently. Sixty officers at- 
tended. 
Spring Officers’ Training Confer- 


ences have been recently held in the 
following states: Georgia at Fort Val- 
ley; Florida at Jacksonville; Louisi- 
ana at Baker. 


The African 
America 


Students’ Union of 
recently held their second 
annual conference at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va. The following countries in 
Africa were represented: South Af- 
rica, Uganda, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Liberia, Congo, Angola, Sierra Leone. 


Native Student Associations to the 
number of twenty-four have been or- 
ganized in South Africa by Max Yer- 
gan, secretary of the Foreign Divis- 
ion of the National Council of the Y. 
M. C. A. The work there is not quite 
four years old. 


The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 


As “Balanced Rations” for April I 
recommend: 

Two Days Berore. H. R. L. Shep- 
pard. Makes me ashamed to give up 
so little this Lent. Macmillan ($1.00). 

Except YE BE Born AGAIN. Philip 
Cabot. What happened to a dis- 
tracted Boston business man who fell 


upon “The Meaning of Prayer. Mac- 
millan. ($1.50). 
RACE AND RACE RELATIONS. Robert 


E. Speer. For those who want to 
think through, as well as into the race 
problem. Revell. ($3.00). 





I am interested to learn that Sam- 
uel M. Shoemaker, Jr., secretary last 
year of the Princeton Philadelphian 
Society (Y. M. C. A.) is to begin on 
June ist the rectorship at Calvary 
Church (Episcopal) New York City. 
Mr. Shoemaker is now a member of 
the Buchman party who are, I gather, 
now in India. 

Bruce Curry will terminate in June 
his remarkable period of service witn 
the Student Association Movement 
and return to his post at the Biblical 
Seminary in New York. He expects 
to be available for a limited number 
of college visits and institutes next 
vear within striking distance of New 
Y ork. 

Kingsley Birge, who was last year 
in charge of the college end of the 
work in New England, is to return 
next year to his former field in the 
Near East. 

By the way, a campaign is now on 
to raise two and one-half million dol- 
lars for the various American colleges 
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A. BRUCE CURRY, IN MISSOURI 


in the Near East. Cleveland &. 
Dodge, who for so many years was 
chairman of the Student Committee 


of the International Committee has 
made for this an initial gift of 
$500,000. 


I learn that Constance Ball is leavy- 
ing the Student Committee of the 
Y. W. C. A. to take an interesting 
position in the Personnel Division. 
Miss Ball has been on the Literature 
and Curry Committees of the C. C. A. 

As additional evidence that the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement is inevit- 
ably and increasingly integrated with 


the Association Movement are the 
following figures about sixty-fow 
members of the Volunteer Council: 


fifty-three (eighty-three per cent) 
were actively at work in their local 
Associations; 


seventeen were presi- 
dents; four vice-presidents; twenty- 
four members of committees, and 


eight chairmen of committees. 

I was rereading the other day the 
Advance Program Paper #1, “Forces 
Affecting Student Faith.” This was 
the Sub-Committee of which Dean 
Thomas Graham of Oberlin’ was 
Chairman. It is decidedly worth 
reading and rereading by any one 
who wants suggestive insights to the 
environment in which student faith is 
today growing. Robert Speer wrote 
me the other day that he found ia 
this report “valuable material for a 
number of addresses.” 

The Advance Program Commission 
has several times called our attention 
to the fact that 1927 is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 


Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, which being 


interpreted means the United Student 


Christian Association Movement and 
the other movements—Student Vo!- 
unteer, Y. W. C. A., and moveme..ts 


in other countries that grew out of i*. 

Some adequate recognition must be 
made of this significant anniversary. 
The National Council of Student As- 
sociations at its last meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to take steps in 
this direction. We understand that 
President Hibben is anxious to have 
some proper observance made. at 
Princeton. It will be recalled that a 
group of students at Princeton in 1877 
assembled twenty-six delegates from 
twenty-one colleges to attend the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. Convention at 
Louisville. It was at the request of 
this group that the Student Depart- 
ment was created. 

THE WAYFARER 











